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( GERMAN TROOPS IN ALABAMA DURING THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION: THE BATTLE OF 

JANUARY 7, 1781 


I Jack D, L. Holmes 

As Birmingham celebrates its 1974 Festival of Arts by 
honoring the Federal German Republic it is apropos of the 
occasion to recall the sacrifices made by Germans during the 
American Revolution, almost two hundred years ago. Most 
schoolchildren recall the role played by Baron von Steuben and 
the mercenaries from Hesse-Cassel. Less well-known, but highly 
significant to Alabama history, is the role played by other 
German troops, who fought against Spanish forces near Mo¬ 
bile in 1781. 

The Third Regiment of Waldeck was organized in 1776 
under the command of Colonel von Hanxleden. Waldeck was 
a small German principality located near the fifty-first degree 
of North Latitude and nine degrees longitude east of Green¬ 
wich. Although the role played by the 1,225 Waldeckers in 
the North American campaigns was considered less important 
than that of the Hessians, and other mercenaries from Bruns¬ 
wick, Hanau, Ansbach-Bayreuth, and Zerbst, their percentage 
of casualties in battle was greater than any other unit which 
served in America. 720 men never returned to their German 
homeland. 1 

The Waldeckers arrived at New York on October 18, 1776, 
and set out for an overland journey to British West Florida. 
It was a strange land they traversed, one covered with swamps 
and dense forests. Quartermaster Carl Philipp Steurnagel, 
who kept a diary, noted the fierce qualities of the American 
Indians who supported the English: . . fearful in war, al¬ 

ways killing their prisoners, revenging blood for blood, and skill¬ 
ful in the use of their weapons.” The Waldeck quartermaster 
was astonished to discover that human scalps were sold at the 

Max von Eelking, The German Allied Troops in the North American War for 
Independence (Translated and abridged by Joseph George Rosengarten; Albany, 
New York, 1893), 222, 257. 
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market price of X 3 sterling F 

It could only happen in the wilderness of America, perhaps, 
but the Germans were astonished to meet a former YValdeck 
soldier named Brandenburg, a native of Kbnigshagen. He had 
deserted his unit and had lived among the Indians so long that 
he could hardly be distinguished from his red companions. 

From West Florida’s capital of Pensacola, the Waldeckers 
were sent on patrol as far west as the Mississippi. They helped 
improve the crumbling defenses of British West Florida even 
as the clouds of war grew darker. Unaccustomed to working 
in the raging heat with such high humidity, these German 
troops slept by day and worked in the cool of the nights. The 
weather was hard on wooden fortifications, and the English 
decided to evacuate Fort Bute at Manchak, some thirty-five 
leagues from New Orleans. Most of these troops were sent to 
Fort Richmond, the defensive bastion of Baton Rouge. 

From spies sent among the English at Pensacola the Span¬ 
ish Governor-general Bernardo de Galvez at New Orleans 
learned that the British were receiving reinforcements and would 
soon launch an attack on the capital of Spanish Louisiana. 
Galvez decided to strike first. With a handful of willing volun¬ 
teers from the Acadian and German coasts above New Orleans, 
black and white militia joined the regular troops which arrived 
at Fort Bute on the morning of September 7, 1779. The post 
quickly fell, but Baton Rouge was another story F 

Lieutenant-colonel Alexander Dickson of the 16th British 
Regiment of Foot commanded the fort at Baton Rouge with 
the aid of 500 men of his regiment; 110 Grenadiers from the 
Third Waldeck Regiment, under the command of Captain von 
Hacke, Loyalists of the 60th Royal Americans, and a miscel¬ 
laneous group of regular troops, settlers, and Negro slaves. 


"Carl Philipp Steuernagel (Quartermaster of the Regiment, of Captain Teutzel’s 
Company), Short Description of the Journey and Campaign of the Third Regi¬ 
ment to America, from 20 May 1776, until its Return in 1783, quoted in ibid., 
220 . 

Jack D, L, Holmes, Honor and Fidelity , the Louisiana Infantry Regiment and 
the Louisiana Militia Companies , 1766-1821 (Birmingham: Louisiana Collection 
Series, 1965), 29-3 L 
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On the morning of September 21st, using a feint to draw 
the fire of the thirteen British cannon, Gc'.lvez opened fire from 
his advanced batteries. Expecting reinforcements from Pensa¬ 
cola from other troops of Waldeck, Dickson tried to delay his 
surrender, but Galvez forced the day. Included in the surrender 
terms was the strategic post of Natchez. 4 

Where were the Waldeck reinforcements? Captain August 
Alberti’s 54 men and officers were being ferried across the 
Amit River near Bayou Manehak when they were ambushed by 
Vicente Rillieux, a New Orleans creole, and fourteen of his 
companions. Believing they were assaulted by a much superior 
force, the Waldeckers went below deck. Acting swiftly, Ril- 
lieux boarded the English vessel and locked the hatches, thus 
imprisoning the Waldeckers below. 5 


Galvez and his heterogenous forces, which included seven 
American volunteers, next attacked Fort Charlotte at Mobile. 
The British commander, Captain Elias Durnford, again at¬ 
tempted a delay, hoping that the Waldeck reinforcements and 
Loyalists from Pennsylvania and Maryland would arrive at the 
Tensaw crossing in time to crush the Spanish vanguard. Once 
again, however, the Waldeckers arrived too late to help. Mobile 
surrendered on March 14. Only Pensacola remained in West 
Florida as a symbol of Britannic majesty. 0 


As Galvez gathered forces from Havana and Louisiana for 
the final campaign against Pensacola, the British commander, 
General John Campbell, decided on a time-delaying ruse. The 
Spaniards had placed a small garrison north of Mobile near 
the confluence of the Tensaw and Alabama Rivers. On Janu¬ 
ary 3, 1781, Captain von Hanxleden led sixty Waldeckers, 100 
chosen infantrymen of the 60th Regiment, eleven mounted 
West Florida Royal Forresters, and between 300 and 500 In¬ 
dian allies. They discovered the Spanish troops entrenched at 
the old French Village, which the Waldeckers in their curious 


'ibid., 31. 

'"Relacion de la campana que hizo Don Bernardo dc Gilvez, contra los ingleses, 


cn la Luisiana,” September, 1779, printed 
historical de la Florida y la Luisiana , siglo 


in Manuel Serrano y Sanz, Documentos 
s xvi al xvHi (Madrid: Librena General 


de Victoriano Suarez, 1912), 3 52. 

John Walton Caughey, Ber?tardd de G&lvez in Louisiana, 1776-178 3 (Berkeley. 


University of California Press, 1934), 171-186. 
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comprehension of American geography, thought was upon the 
Mississippi. But it was Mobile Bay that one of the bloodiest 
events of the war in West Florida occurred. The time was 
January 7, 1781. 

As in most military actions, there are two sides to the 
French Village battle — the Spanish and the English. Accord¬ 
ing to the Spanish account, 7 some 200 regular troops and up to 
500 Indians appeared with two cannon, which fired four-pound 
balls. In the foggy morning, they caught the Spanish defenders 
by surprise. Sub-lieutenant Manuel de Cordova, who com¬ 
manded the outer perimeter of defense, peered out the windows 
of a small house at fleeting shapes moving in the fog. He be¬ 
lieved the men to be members of the Spanish militia force, and 
this delay in firing on the attacking force allowed the Wal- 
deckers and their allies to reach the trenches with impunity. 
Realizing his mistake too late, Cordova gave the command to 
fire, but he paid the ultimate price for his tardy action — he 
was one of the first to die. 

A palisade of sharpened stakes halted the advance of the 
Waldeckers, and the Spanish defenders rallied. Morale was 
high on both sides, “Viva el Rey,” issuing from the Spanish 
forces and “Long Live the King,” from their opponents. Action 
was fast and furious. The son of the Waldeck commander at¬ 
tacked with such fury that he impaled himself on the Spanish 
bayonets. 

One of the more courageous actions occurred with one of 
the Maryland loyalists. William. Augustus Bowles, who would 
distinguish himself as Director General of the Muskogee Na¬ 
tion following the American Revolution, led his Indian friends 
against the Spaniards. When most of his comrades had fallen, 
Bowles took position behind a tree, loading and firing alone. 
He might have been killed or captured, but for a fortuitous ac- 

4t 

cident. A cannon ball shot from Spanish cannon hit the tree 
behind which he was firing at the Spaniards in the nearby 


’Joseph de Ezpeleta to Pedro Piernas, Mobile, January 15, 1781, manuscript copy, 
Archivo General de Simancas (Spain), Seccion Guerra Moderna, legajo 6912. A 
poor translation of essentially the same dispatch is contained in Pedro Piernas to 
Diego Josef Navarro, No. 299, New Orleans, January 18, 1781, W.P.A., Dispatches 
of the Spanish Governors of Louisiana, , , ,, X, Book 2, 21-23, 
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house. The tree was blown to pieces, and Bowles wisely re¬ 
treated with the rest of his comrades. 8 

The Spanish account of their losses included fourteen killed, 
twenty-one wounded, and one taken prisoner. The Waldeck 
forces lost their colonel, all their other officers, among the fif¬ 
teen killed. Three wounded men were taken prisoner. In 
terms of participants who suffered casualties, the January 7th 
action may be considered one of the bloodiest to have taken 
place in Alabama during the American Revolution. 9 

Bravery again distinguished the opposing forces in the 
final siege and capture of Pensacola during the spring of 1791. 
Galvez captured all of British West Florida, and following the 
war both Floridas would be restored to Spanish control, as 
they had been two decades earlier. Yet the courage shown by 
the Germans as they fought for pay in the British cause dis¬ 
tinguished the Waldeck Regiment as one of Germany’s bravest 
of the brave. 


“[Benjamin Baynton], Authentic Memoirs of William Augustus Bowles, Esquire, 
Ambassador from the United Nations of Creeks and Cherokees, to the Court of 
London (London: Printed for R. Faulder, 1791), 30-34; The Life of General 
W. A. Bowles .... from Public Characters for 1802 (London, 1803), 10-11; 
J. Leitch Wright, Jr., William Augustus Bowles Director General of the Creek 
Nation (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1967), 14. 

The Spanish casualties are listed by Ezpeleta in an enclosure to his dispatch of 
January 15, 1781, cited supra, note 7. The Waldeck and English casualties are 
in von Eelking, German Allied Troops, 223. 
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FROM CENTENNIAL TO BICENTENNIAL: 

AN ALABAMA CO-ED LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 

by 

William Warren Rogers 

Summer had set in with a vengeance. Getting through the 
heat filled days and only slightly cooler nights was bad enough. 
It was worse if you were a young woman in college struggling 
with your studies, and worse still if the year was 1876 and the 
barrage of words relating to the Centennial Year had finally 
taken their toll. Such was the fate of an obviously intelligent 
and slightly outraged female student at the Marion Female 
Seminary in the year of the nation’s one-hundreth birthday. 

Despite pressing assignments from her professors, and ig¬ 
noring the relentless humidity, the female student composed an 
extended letter and dispatched it to the local newspaper, the 
Marion Commonwealth . l Today, and even in an urban setting, 
such a letter would be unusual. That it was written a hundred 
years ago from the town of Marion, Alabama (approximately 
2,500 persons, slightly more than half of them Negroes), in the 
Black Belt county of Perry, was not at all unusual. 2 The town 
already had a cultural tradition. In its sophisticated and civi¬ 
lized atmosphere, the pursuit of knowledge and the expression 
of ideas were not only accepted but expected. 

After the Treaty of Fort Jackson in 1815 opened up 
land ceded by the Creek Indians, the area that became Ala¬ 
bama attracted many settlers, and the territory was created 
in 1817. Homesteaders from South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Georgia settled in the future Perry County at such places 
as Old Town and Perry Ridge. A man known in tradition 
as Mickle Muckle settled Muckle’s Ridge around 1817. In 
1819 the state’s first legislature created Perry County, and 
in 1822 Muckle’s Ridge was selected as the county seat. It 
was renamed Marion in honor of Francis Marion, South 

’The author wishes to thank Mrs. Miriam C. Jones of the Alabama Department 
of Archives and History for bringing the letter to his attention. It appears in 
the Marion Commonwealth, July 6, 18 76. 

*Population Census, 1870, I, 11-12, 81. Perry County had 24,975 persons; 17,833 
were blacks and 7,142 were whites. 
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Carolina’s celebrated “Swamp P'ox” of Revolutionary War 
fame. 

The county soon became a part of the state’s cotton king¬ 
dom. A school was opened near Marion in 1824 and another 
in the town itself in 1825. The area grew rapidly during the 
1880s, and by 1842, Marion had three colleges, one for men and 
two for women. The first was Marion Female Seminary, a 
Methodist school organized in 1836. Although its enrollment 
was never large, it continued to operate as late as 1918. The 
Judson Female Institute (a Baptist institution and after 1904 
known as Judson College) was founded in 1838. Howard Col¬ 
lege, limited to male undergraduates, was the third school. It 
was founded in 1842, and operated until 1887-1888, when it was 
moved • to Birmingham. 3 

If the Marion Female Seminary was less well known than 
Judson or Howard, the contents of the young woman’s letter 
attests to the quality of its students. Adhering to the dictates 
of Southern decorum, the author did not sign her name. Her 
tongue-in-cheek style reveals a cosmopolitan and inquiring mind, 
a graceful and classically accomplished command of language, 
and, most of all, a free and independent spirit. Reading her 
informed and wittv remarks makes one wonder how many col- 
lege students or professors have speculated on what the United 
States will be like in 2076, the year of the Tricentennial. In 
any case, the literary undergraduate at Marion Female Semi¬ 
nary began by writing: 

‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. And — well, 
no matter about the mountain! I leave it to be clothed accord¬ 
ing to the fancy of the poet, and proceed with the above, apolo¬ 
getic introduction, as my starting point to the long leap of 
1976. I would state, parenthetically, that I intend no disrespect 
to the venerable Past, if I make use of it in my sketch as a 
stepping stone to the Second Centennial. Far be it from me, 
to bring the grey hairs of old Centennarian to the dust before 
he sees the Drama of 1876 played out. Whoever has burdened 

See Weymouth T. Jordan, Ante-Bellum Alabama Town And Country (Talla¬ 
hassee, 1957), especially Chapter II, “A Black Belt Town, 22-40. See also 
S. A. Townes, The History of Marion, Sketches of life, etc. In Perry County, 
Alabama (Marion, 1844), 15, 52, 60; and the historical sketches of W. L. Fagin, 
an early settler of Perry County, that appeared in the Marion Standard in 1909. 
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himself with a perusal of any of the Weeklies or Monthlies, or 
even fanned with any of the Dailies, in the last few weeks, will 
recognize it as an undisputed fact, that the Centennial flame 
has been fuming ever since 1870, when New York and Phila¬ 
delphia struck the first match that was to kindle the grandest 
illumination by which the world has ever been lighted. For 
months, Centennial has reigned King. His grand debut in Phila¬ 
delphia, has been the food and drink, the thoughts by day, 
and dreams by night of the world at large. Unknowingly, the 
American people have become so Centennialized that the very 
word, Centennial, is becoming the Nox Vomica of the continent. 
We recognize the birth of the Republic, and its hundred years 
growth, as a real, tangible fact; and not a mere occasion for 
a gust of patriotism, or a brillant panorama, vague and unreal 
as one of Aladdin’s visions. For six months, the papers and 
magazines have been informing the world, that at the Centen¬ 
nial the four cardinal points of the earth will revolve around 
the International axis, in the tune of Yankee Doodle Dixie — 
to the tune of Hail Britannia, with slight variations from 
the Marseilles Hymn. I hope I shall not shock the fastidio 
nervous system of the audience, when I inform them that I 
have no desire, whatever, to attend this Centennial. In so 
saying, I can only hold up in my defense, the shield of “De 
gustibus non est disputandum” (Who now disputes the right 
of the old woman to kiss her own cow!) At one time, I longed 
to pay a visit to this world gathering of 1876; but, counting the 
cost, I had to “play quits” with those fooling railroad agents 
who failed us all in the reduction of fare, “according to 
promises,” and, as the greenback coverings of my money purse 
are not elastic, I shall have to content myself with setting [sic] 
quietly down in the chimney corner to contemplate the picture 
of “Reynard and the grapes.” I am satisfied that this Cen¬ 
tennial will be a nonenity compared with the one of 1976. As 
I understand that every nation under the sun will be repre¬ 
sented, from the fur-clad Esquimaux of the Arctic, to the half 
nude Patagonian. The Turk, Chinaman, Dutch, French, English, 
Scotch, Irish, and no doubt, Scythians, Medes and Parthians 
will be present. Ocean, earth and air will vie in the exhibition 
of their productions. The humming bird and the eagle, the 

monkey and the elephant, the minnow and the whale, the lion 
and the lamb, have the Centennial on the brain; and they will 
all be there together; and what a jolly time the policemen will 
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have to prevent them from scratching and fighting. The Tropics 
and Zones will lend their fruits and flowers. Mexico will 
send her cactuses; Mt. St. Elias will contribute a rock and a 
sprig of moss. There will be poisonous vines from Brazilian 
jungles, Norwegian pines and Alabama cotton. Coral from the 
far South Seal Islands, diamonds brilliant from the black mines, 
blazing rubies and flashing- emeralds. Subterranean caverns 
will yield their ores and fossils; Egypt will send one of her 
great pyramids, if she does not ^attempt to steal the tassel 
off the Khedive’s cap for the occasion. Asia will bring up the 
rear, about the middle of August, and here will come a monkey, 
fanning “vociferously,” with a palm leaf from the Sahara, 
and her head all decked out in ostrich plumes. California en¬ 
deavored to contract with the Grand Pacific Railroad to trans¬ 
port to Philadelphia, one of her giant trees; but that locomotive 
dignitary politely informed her that it was not their trade to 
be rolling logs across the American continent, besides it was 
contrary to the United States laws to blockade the Mississippi 
river with one tree. Frank Leslie says: “Japan will be rep¬ 
resented at the Centennial by a man who lived in a cage three 
hundred years, and came out standing.” The Mechanical De¬ 
partment will contain every ingenuity, from a fly trap to a 
steamboat. 

So many temptations could have induced me, at the last 
moment, to attend the the Centennial, but I heard that they 
had a Woman’s Pavilion there, and I would not be lost in that 
din of Babel, for all this world contains. They will talk a great 
deal of Geo. Washington, the Battle of Bunker Hill, the suffer¬ 
ing at Valley Forge; and everybody must look at the old cracked 
Bell of Liberty, and the faded, time-yellowed Declaration of 
Independence; but I had enough of all this in my juvenile school 
days. Knowing that I shall sink into a mere cipher at this 
Centennial, I am going to push along, and keep moving to 
1976. “Ah! how I have sighed to rest me.” But I can only 
say, consolingly, “The end is not yet.” Unless old Mother 
Shipton’s prophecy js fulfilled, that, 

“The world to an end will come, 

In the year, 1881,” 

the next Centennial will be held at San Franpiseo, for it will 
be the “Golden Age.” 1 hope to be present on that occasion, 
for it will be the only time in my life that I can aspire to be 
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of any note, and that honor will be conferred because I shall 
happen to be the only being who survived 1876. Indeed, I 
shall be a real curiosity. Every thing will appear strange to 
me at first, but I shall take care not to play the ignoramus 
because I am out of fashion. Of course, I shall dodge now and 
then, when I see flocks of people coming to the Centennial by 
the AErial Line of Streamers, on the Flying Volante Expedi¬ 
tion. I shall be curiously surprised to behold the june-bug walk 
up, arm in arm with the turtle, and placidly take a drink of 
Los Angelos wine from a natural marble fountain; but when 
I turn around and see the frog, affectionately clinging to the 
neck of the rattlesnake, and the squirrel riding upon the back 
of the camel, I shall beat a fast retreat, exclaiming, “When will 
wonders cease!” 

Some few things will appear natural to me at the Cen¬ 
tennial of 1976. In the Art Department, I shall recognize the 

slow-plodding, old-fashioned, railroad car, the steamboat and 
the cotton gin; for I had seen these machines a hundred years 
before. James Watts, Robert Fulton and Eli Whitney, will be 
standing by, as proofs, in the picture. The portrait of Robert 
Lee will be familiar to me, and he will be pointed out as the 
military hero and patriot of America. There will be no Geo. 
Washington at the Second Centennial. In one corner, there 
will be groups of statuary, and I shall identify one piece as 
Samuel Morse, for he will have the telegraphic wire wrapped 
about him ; and the other will be Benjamin Franklin, who will 
be pointing to the clouds, holding in one hand a kite, and in 
the other a key. In the Horticultural Department, my atten¬ 
tion shall be attracted to the “Golden Apple of Hesperides,” 
but in reality, nothing more than a pumpkin, growing on a 
huckleberry bush. There will be no new machine on exhibition, 
for the last Centennial, in 1876, bought up all the improvements, 
and there were no more to be had. Every thing will be so quiet 
for a representative party, I shall inquire “why there are no 
bells ringing, I had been so accustomed to them at the Semi¬ 
nary.” An old, worn out official will whisper to me, that “at 
Grant’s Administration in 1876, all the “Bells” went to Napping 
and fell in the “Marsh,” causing such an excitement on the 
“Bell-knap” question, that the ringing of bells was prohibited 
in America. There will be two great improvements worthy of 
remembrance. All the old bachelors will have been sent to 
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Dicken’s [sic] Curiosity Shop, and sold off at auction; while 
the old maids, having found out that Leap Year had been ex¬ 
terminated, shut themselves up for life, in the “Convent of 
Vanity Fair.” 

Learning will be carried on by means of machinery. I 
shall find three books, kept for specimens — Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte and Infelice. Milton, Shakespear and Byron, will be 
out of fashion. The greatest epic poem on docket will be, 
“Mary had a little Lamb,” and the only lyric poem, “How doth 
the little Busy Bee!” Hamlet’s Soliloquy will be a vision of 
the past, eclipsed by Mark Twain’s Soliloquy over the Tomb 
of Adam, where he rejoices to find a new relation; as he him¬ 
self states, “True, a distant one, but still a relation!” I shall 
be awakened from my soliloquizing by an unhappy screech, and, 
looking up, shall behold a veritable owl, perched upon the climax 
of Beethoven’s “Mt. of Olives,” singing his Fidelio to dis¬ 
traction. I shall look for an Indian bow and arrow, only to 
be informed that the North American Indian Race is extinct. 
They will all have been killed during the last century, at Fort 
Ellis, and will have been scattered over Indian Territory, petri¬ 
fying in the sun. The Mormons too will have been extermi¬ 
nated; for Brigham Young went one summer, seal catching in 
the Arctic Ocean, but fell off the North Pole and floated to 
Greenland as an iceberg, and was never heard of again. There 
will be no government, and no wars, because the cannon and 
powder gave out during the war of Infallibility against the 
Pope of Rome; and the dynamite having been turned over in 
the Atlantic, peace became inevitable. This information will 
sound very strange to me, and I shall desire newspaper proof, 
but there will be none to be had. Chromo gifts had sent the 
magazines into bankruptcy, and the newspapers had lost their 
reputation from an over-estimate of puffing and exaggeration. 
There will be no Schools, Seminaries, or Colleges. Graduation 
will be a barbarism, from lack of sheep to furnish material 
for diplomas. Musing, as in a trance, I shall involuntarily pull 
from my pocket, an old crumpled, yellow-stained newspaper; 
and on examination, shall find it to be the MARION COMMON¬ 
WEALTH, July 1st, 1876, boasting of the Howard having sent 
from its classic halls, a “Burns” and a “Ypung,” while the 
Judson spoke of a “Rogers,” and the Seminary, no less of a 
“Moore.” The mist clears before me; ten minutes sail on my 
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Volante, and I descend from an Aromantic Leaper, to a real 
terrestial being, nothing more nor less than a Seminary School 
girl, wishing every one in attendance, a pleasant visit to this 
Centennial, and hoping to meet you all in 1976. 
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JOSEPH G. BALDWIN’S “BENJAMIN OPPELT, ESQ., 
OF MISSISSIPPI” — ANOTHER UNCOLLECTED 

“FLUSH TIMES” SKETCH 

by 

L. Moody Simms, Jr. 
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A collection of anecdotes, humorous sketches, and serious 
biographies of outstanding lawyers and judges, Joseph G. Bald¬ 
win’s classic, The Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi. 
(New York, 1853), grew out of his experiences as a lawyer in 
the Old Southwest during the 1830’s. 1 Of the twenty-six 
sketches which appeared in Flush Times, seventeen had first 
been published in the Southern Literary Messenger during the 
period between July, 1852, and September, 1853. 2 The book 
went to press immediately after Baldwin’s pieces for the Sep¬ 
tember, 1853, issue of SLM were available. Curiously, Baldwin 
omitted an eighteenth “flush times” sketch that had been pub¬ 
lished earlier in SLM — “Stocking a Laugh,” which appeared 
in the January, 1853, issue of the magazine. Today’s reader 
can find “Stocking a Laugh” readily available (with an intro¬ 
duction and notes by this writer) in the Alabama Historical 
Quarterly, XXXIII (1971), 210-217. 

Not available for publication in Flush Times was the only 
other “flush times” sketch about the Southwest that Baldwin 
would publish in SLM during 1853. Entitled “Benjamin Op- 
pelt, Esq., of Mississippi,” it appeared in SLM’ s issue for 

'Biographical and critical materials dealing with Baldwin can be found in T. B. 
Wetmore, "Joseph G. Baldwin,” Alabama Historical Society. Transactions, 11 
(1897-1898), 67-73; George F. Mellen, "Joseph G. Baldwin and the 'Flush 
Times,’” Sewanee Review, IX (April, 1901), 171-84; H. D. Farish, An Over¬ 
looked Personality in Southern Life,” North Carolina Historical Review, XII 
(October, 193 5), 341-53; J. H. Nelson’s sketch in Dictionary of American 
Biography, ed., Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (New York, 1928-1944), 1, 
538-39; Eugene Current-Garcia, "Joseph Glover Baldwin: Humorist or Moralist?” 
Alabama Review, V (April, 1952), 122-41; Jay B. Hubbell, The South in Ameri- 
can Literature, 1607-1900 (Durham, N.C., 1954), 675-78. 

The other nine sketches in Flush Times had not appeared previously in the pages 
of the SLM. It is probable that they had been published in an Alabama newspaper 
prior to October, 1853. See J. F. McDermott, "Baldwin’s 'Flus*h Times of Alabama 
and Mississippi’ —A Bibliographical Note,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, XLV (3rd quarter, 1951), 251-56, 
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October, 1853. This piece purports to be a sketch of a mem¬ 
ber of the bar and probate judge who is reported “under the 
shadow of no nom de guerre.”* In fact, however, it is a “hatchet 
job” performed by the fictional narrator upon his “friend,” Ben 
Oppelt. Under the guise of presenting an “appreciation” of 
Oppelt, the narrator — by delineating a series of ludicrous 
events and situations involving Oppelt — reveals his “friend” 
to be the fool the narrator has long believed him to be. 


Though not, perhaps, the equal of the best sketches in Flush 
Times, “Benjamin Oppelt, Esq., of Mississippi” is still readable 
and humorous. Since it has never been collected or reprinted, 
it would seem useful to students of the humorous literature of 


the Old Southwest or to anyone who simply wants a laugh or 
two to have the sketch in print again. The text below is based 
on that which appears in the Southern Liter or u Messenger, 
XIX (October, 1853), 599-605. 


Sketches of the Flush Times of Alabama 
BENJAMIN OPPELT, ESQ., OF MISSISSIPPI 

Dear Ben: — I address this running account of you to 
yourself. It will save repetition and circumlocution. I have 
placed you under the shadow of no now de guerre. It is wholly 
unnecessary. Where you are not known this more public method 
cannot hurt you: where you ore known you would be discovered 
by the very first mark of my charcoal around your well- 

characterized phiz, under whatever disguise I sought to hide 
you. 


You remember, Ben, when you and Jo. M. and I were the 
leading resident counsel of the Kemper bar. We had a right 
to be, Ben, seeing there were no others to contest the palm. 
Bolus had not come in then: pity for you, Ben, that he ever 
did. We carried it with a high hand over the natives at that 
early day didn’t we, though? Many long years have passed 
over our heads since. We were in the vale of obscurity then, 
Ben. Since that day, we have risen — or those who are left 
of us, and the others, too, we hope: Jo. M. to a seat in the 
Senate, and on the Circuit Court bench for a time — you to 

’[Joseph G. Baldwin], "Benjamin Oppelt, Esq., of Mississippi,” Southern Literary 
Messenger, XIX (October, 1853), 599. 
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be a Probate judge, and I — ahem — to be your biographer. 
It were a pity that such distinguished merit as ours should lie 
hid in “dark unfathomed caves,” or in the twilight of a more 
local distinction when men, less remarkable and deserving, are 
now flaming luminaries in the horizon, set there by the hands 
of accomodating Law-Magazinists. I will do my best, Ben, 
to rescue you from oblivion, and hope, in and by the effort, to 
keep myself afloat, as a painter of some rare face of genius or 
of beauty makes a memorial of himself by the work which 
perpetuates the subject of his art. Well, though I address you, 
yet I address you in a sort of Mr. Speaker way; though you 
seem to be the only reader, yet really you are the very one 
least necessary to be addressed; and so I must refer to things 
you “already know, though others are ignorant thereabout. 




I You know, Ben, my friendship for you. You know my ap- 
| predation of you. You know how I esteem that incorrigible 
I and loving honesty — that simple and artless nature — that 
f frankness of disposition — that uncorrupted and incorruptible 
j truthfulness that never could lie for love or money, or even 
| f° r a client. You may think, Ben, I am taking liberty with 
j you — well, it does look something like it. But you remember 
| what Charles Surface said when he was auctioning off the 
| portraits of his ancestors: “if man can’t take liberties with 
| his friends, I should like to know who in the devil he can take 
j liberties with.” Besides, Ben, you know the trick you played 
f on me, when you made me carry that crooked sweet-gum sprout 
j all over the country from Texas to the State of Mississippi, 

S under the delusion that it was a stick cut from the memorial 
j field of San Jacinto, you having picked up the same in the 
j streets of Houston. You always claimed, Ben, that you had 
j a large balance against me on our account: but I think you 
| will allow that this little job I am now doing for you will en- 
j title me to a receipt in full. 

I 

j And turning now, my dear fellow, from you to the reader, 

| I will release your patience and spare your blushes, while, for 
I a moment or too [sic], I say something, by way of introducing— 
j or, rather —before introducing you to the out of Kemper public. 

| Consider your back turned, Ben, while I discourse them a little 
I on matters personal, private and confidential. 

\ 

| Kind reader! What a head we have here! Here is an olla 
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podrida indeed! This is Judge Gppelt, a mass of incongruities, 
comprised of a curious list of elements, and these more curiously 
mixed. Credulous enough to be the dupe of the shallowest trick¬ 
ster—so incredulous that he rejected what all ether men be¬ 
lieved—trusting blindly whoever professed friendship for him— 
suspicious to a proverb of men whom every body else trusted— 
benevolent and kind-hearted as uncle Toby—snarling, captious, 
sarcastic of mood as Sir Mungo Malgrowther—of that trans¬ 
parent honesty which could not conceal even the slightest shade 
of thought or motive on purpose—ready to believe that the whole 
world around him was up to their eyes in trick and intrigue— 
these qualities were of the most prominent that made up this 
character. Ben was of German descent—of the Suabian lineage 
—born in Pennsylvania—from whence he had floated over into 
Virginia in early manhood—from thence into North Carolina— 
from that state to Alabama, where he had read law, and then, 
on the organization of the Mississippi counties in the Choctaw 
purchase, he had set up his sign in the pleasant village of DeKalb, 
Kemper county, in the year 1833 or 4; of which town he is now 
the oldest inhabitant. His speech still betrays his descent: being 
to original a character ever to recover from the bias and habits 
into which his tongue got in childhood. 

Verily the faculty of reverence for mortal man was not in 
Ben. He was independent of all human opinion and influence, 
except when flattery or coaxing was brought to bear upon him, 
and then he was as malleable a piece of metal as I ever saw. His 
candor was surpassing. He could say things about others, with¬ 
out apology or provocation, which few men, with any degree 
of provocation, could be brought to speak: simply because it 
was in him and had to come out. If any man’s vanity itched and 
he went to Ben to tickle it, Ben rasped it with a brick-bat for 
him. Not that he wished to hurt any man’s feelings, but because 
his crude and unsophisticated honesty inspired his tongue with 
an irresistible itching until he had spoken out his thoughts. Like 
old Coriolanus, “what his breast forges, that his tongue will 
utter.” Nothing checked him—nothing impeded the flow of his 
irrepressible gab. If any thing could, one would suppose that 
interest and fear would have done so, but they didn’t. He cursed 
his clients as freely as his avowed enemies, and, so far as I 
could ever see, that gently preceptor of manners and prudence, 
a Bowie-knife, had no more terrors for him than a broomstraw. 
Indeed it was tried on him more than once. Momus could never 
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have thrown up to Jupiter, that, in making man, he had com¬ 
mitted the great blunder of not making a window in his breast 


to let the crowd see what was ging on within 
been made like Ben; for Ben had no secrets. 


-if all men had 


Ben knew nothing of conventionalities. The common civil¬ 
ities of social life were further than he had ever got in the 
catechism of manners. If you met him in the street, it were 
ten to one if he spoke to you at all; and if you offered to shake 
hands with him, he would grudgingly hold out one finger and 
mutter ugh! Nor was he choice in the essential article of eating 
and drinking—-how it was done—when, or where, so there was 
plenty; though he had his favorite dishes—they were blue col- 
lards and chalots—the last raw; and he would sweeten his cof¬ 
fee occasionally with a little “red eye,” of whose flavor he was 
something fond. 


Now it must not be supposed that Ben had no social quali¬ 
ties; on the contrary, he was a generous, whole-souled, jovial 
fellow, full of humorous matter—anecdote and playfulness—and 
with a manner, certainly original, and frequently grotesquely 
comic. He made some capital hits and said some wonderfully 
shrewd things occasionally; though, truth to say, his repartees 
—“like the course of mercy—were not .strained;” albeit, the 
strainers would have helped them mightily. 

Being simple in taste and habit, and having never outlived 
the antiquated notion of considering there were two parts, as 
well as two parties, to a debt—contracting and paying—debtor 
and creditor, Ben’s industry and frugality enabled him to accum¬ 
ulate something. He had, indeed, as I have indicated, few lux¬ 
uries. He had two, however, the luxury of a fine-looking horse 
and “the luxury of being cheated.” He treated a horse with 
parental affection; and, like a fond parent, could see no fault 
in his favorite. Captain Peter was at one time his ruling love, 
and he had paid a round price for the Captain. But the Captain 
—do all Ben could for him—wouldn’t do anything for Ben. 
Twenty miles a day was the Captain’s extreme maximum of 
travel; and Ben, after a while, had to give him up as a riding 
horse. But Ben kept the old favorite for the- good service 
mostly imaginary—he had done. A certain Joe. Dean, an 
eminent horse dealer,” as J. F. would say, coming along, was 
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kind enough to sell Ben, at the price of a negro, a famous steed 
he had brought out from the West: a beautiful animal, a glossy 
chestnut sorrel, whose skin shone in the sun like a pigeon-cock’s 
neck plumage in the billing season. But the new steed had been 
fattened and flax-seeded up for Ben’s special behoof, and had 
no wind or bottom. It was a sad disappointment for Ben when 
he mounted the chestnut duly caparisoned; for Ben had more 
horse furniture than a Mameluke or a Mexican Cavaliero: such 
bridles and bits, such surcingles and cruppers, and double-girths 
and blankets, and the saddle covered with a Lama skin! These 
alone were enough for a small horse to carry. Ben could scarcely 
mount—the horse was so spirited—and after mounting, such 
sidling and caracoling and coquetting—such blowing and snort¬ 
ing and pulling against the bit, and scaring at everything—and 
dancing crosswise: it was as much as Been could do to hold 
him in. But the misfortune was that the sorrel wouldn’t go 
without being held up: he would run not so much away as over 
himself, and come sprawling to the ground whenever let out. 
He expended all his energies in extras and didos, and left nothing 
for regular travelling—like a fine gentleman, wasting all his 
money in trinkets, and bilking his landlord. Ben never got 
more than thirteen miles a day—that is in latitude; but if the 
various crossings and ups and downs could have been added, it 
would have been much more. It was a picture to see Ben, looking 
at his new purchase—how he stepped around him to view his 
good points—how, with hands in his pockets—not as deep in 
as the said Joe’s—he gazed upon his glossy hair and would brush 
off an imaginary speck that dimmed the shine of his neck and 
breast—his very soul going out in admiration through his eyes. 
But now the introduction over we must proceed to speak to 
Ben—whom we left standing alone at the porch. 

And now, Ben, you remember that time when I pushed you 
into the lake. I repent me of it a good deal, Ben; but it was so 
fair an occasion that the temptation ought to go largely in miti¬ 
gation. What did you get so near the edge of the water for, and 
try to push the buggy up the bank as I pulled by the shafts? 
How could I help letting it slide down on you. And what did 
you keep backing so for? Why not let go all holds and let it 
slip aside? And how could I help laughing when you came 
out shivering, and didn’t you curse me for it, and dispute my 
word when I told you I didn’t mean to do it, and swear you 
believed I did it “a purpose, a little pettifogging rascal;” and 
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I “if you thought so, you would drown me in the lake like a blind 
puppyand isn’t all that an offset- Yes, Ben, two offsets. 

But, Ben, you played the mischief with me when we went 
to Texas in company in 1839. What did you make up to Baron 
Hackett, on the boat between Mobile and New Orleans, and splut¬ 
ter high Dutch with him, and pass yourself off for a real bona 
fide Judge, when you were only Judge of Probate, for? And 
then setting at the table with him and Lavalle and the other 
big bugs, talking over the affairs of the nation, drinking wine 
| and cracking nuts and jokes, and what not? And when we got to 
I New Orleans, why did you pretend to my unsuspecting innocence 

I that you had been in cities before, and knew all about city ways 
and doings? Was’nt that fraud per se; and getting my credulous 
confidence, was’nt that obtaining goods on false pretences.' You 
remember old Lavalle? Was’nt he a rum one? Talk of polite- 
| ness, Ben! Why he could take the shine off you if you practised 
j at a dancing school from now to millenium, and had the run of 
J the French Ambassador’s kitchen besides. Such easy manners— 

| so self-possessed—so considerate—and such a power of face, 

I not even smiling when he got us in tow, and we cut up our 
| rusties at his hotel in the rear of the St. Charles, with the 
| marble front and steps! When, on landing in New Orleans, 

| without having changed our habiliments for ten mortal days of 
| travel in July, he invited us to come to his house and take a 
| glass of wine with him, in that polite, easy way of him, what 
| on earth, Ben, made you think he was a bar-keeper ? and that 
| he was electioneering for custom? Did’nt I tell you he did’nt 
| look to me like a rum-seller, and you said ‘T was green and 
S did’nt know the way they did things in these big cities.” You 
1 remember we came to his house, and his ringing the silver - 
j handled bell, and its jingling about a quarter of a mile back, 
j and a handsome mulatto fellow coming and opening the door, 
I and his starting when he saw the sort of company his master 
| had fallen in with—and my wanting to draw back, and you 
j saying it was a gin-palace—you had seen the like in the English 
j papers, and then the porter threw open the doors and we went 
1 up stairs and were ushered into that elegant room—and how we 
j felt when the big mirrors began to show us what sort of furni- 
j ture we were to such a room—and Lavalle invited us to set on 
| the sofa—and how you sank down and bouflded up and said 
| Lordy! and that it nearly took your breath away; and, when 
j Lavalle went out, I proposed to beat a hasty retreat, but you 
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would’nt hear to it? Don’t you remember the nurse bringing in 
the little curly-headed children, and how afraid she seemed of 
you touching them, and then Lavalle’s apologizing for his wife’s 
not making an appearance, (from indisposition) and you ex¬ 
cused him (as most sincerely I did) when the wine and other 
refreshments were brought in on the silver waiter? Don’t you 
remember old Lavalle’s asking you what you would take—and 
your telling him you would take “prandy strait,” and his saying 
he did not believe he had any of that brand, but there was some 
excellent cogniac; and you decanting half a tumbler of the 
reverend stuff, and smacking your lips and saying it was 
“tevilish cood.” 

And then, when we were about leaving, how many French 
extras and apologies and pressings to drink more and stay to 
dinner, and what not, and regrettings that we were to leave 
town so soon — and that his carriage was not at home to take 
us to the hotel — and such urgent insistings on our calling when 
we returned: and then you snorted out that if he should ever 
come “to De Kalp,” you would be glad to see him “at Madame 
F.’s tafern, though it was not any thing extra” When he parted 
with us so cordially, (the only really sincere part of the per¬ 
formance,) what upon earth did you fumble in your pockets 
for? Ben, if you had offered him those two dimes, I should 
have had, out of our sheer respect, to shoot you: It is well for 
you, old fellow, that you took your hands out of your pockets 
when I shook my head at you. 

And you thought, Ben, as we were going to the “Verandah,” 
that “after all, these city fellows are petter than some men in 
the up-country think for, and they know in a wery little time 
a gentleman when they see him” — which was complimentary 
to the town beyond its deservings; for going to the “Verandah,” 
having left our saddle-hags on the boat, we didn’t find it so, 
Ben; for that long gangling loon at the bar would not hear us 
when we ordered a room, but just pointed with his thumb over 
his shoulder: and we made out at last to translate his pantomine, 
and found out he pointed to a written label, (or libel,) to the 
effect that “strangers without baggage must pay in advance;” 

and we had to pay for dinner, supper and lodging before getting 
the same. 


What a hard run of luck you had, Ben, on the real estate 
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you purchased near De Kalb. You gave for it more than it 
was worth; then Bennett, the blacksmith, who entered it in the 
land office for you, took the certificate in his own name; and 
it was held under judgment against him, and you had to redeem 
it for nwre than you first paid, and then under that abominable 
old law that made the land of the debtor bound by the first 
judgment, though sold under junior ones, they drew out another 
execution against Bennett — and then another — all of which 
you had to discharge, until, at last, they got the very oldest 
judgment of all to work on the land, and you attended the sale 
and was bidding more for it than the land was worth: and 
when some friend interposed to remonstrate with you for bid¬ 
ding more than the value of the land, your reply was very 
natural, Ben — “I know that, but you fool, don’t you see if I 
don’t pay it in I’ll lose all I paid pefore.” I am glad, Ben, you 
got a good title at last; you deserved to have one. Perserverance 
will win, Ben — If a man only holds on long enough. 

That vastation with which Bolus visited you, Ben, was a 
thing I might remind you of as a lesson and a warning to your 
amiable credulity; but I know that you have never forgotten, 
it or him for a moment, and Bolus was an operator in his walk 
so thorough, that like Hyder Ali, he never left any thing for 
his successor to do. But I beg pardon for alluding to this un¬ 
pleasant business; I cannot pursue this theme further. In the 
touching pathos of Chief Justice Collier, in the case of Jones 
vs. Jones, 13 Ala. Rep. — “I could subserve no other purpose 
than to awaken unpleasant recollection, and open still deeper 
wounds which, though not healed, may have become less painful, 
because they have become chronic.” 

I laugh every time I think of the way you put it to H. G., 
when Henry cursed the little bullet-headed bailiff at Philadel¬ 
phia, the Choctaw, not the Quaker City, in 1838, when that high 
official came to him to tell him the grand jury were waiting 
for him. You recollect where he told him to go, and to what 
warm climate he consigned the grand jury, and what compli¬ 
ments he lavished upon those respectable dignitaries. With 
what an engaging innocence, Ben, you told him that “that was 
a very, tifferent tone from what he used when he was a can¬ 
didate for tistrict attorney. Then he was very* civil.” You told 
him “you put me in mind of a little runt pig leaning up against 
the crib, half-starved, and crying out sque—squee—sqee-e-e-; 
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but now you have got it in and got fat, you put me in mind of 
that same pig growed up to be a saucy, ehuffy boar — his tail 
all cork-screwed around, going about, lazy and frothy at the 
mouth, and nobody can come near him, but he runs at him, 
bristled up, chuff! chuff!! chuff!!! That, Ben, was a libel in 
the duplicate — by speech and picture both. 

Moderation in all things, Benjamin, is a virtue I have often 
recommended to you, but I am afraid not always with success. 
To use the luxuries of life in temperance is a hard thing to 
learn, but it is a wise thing: if you had practiced it, Ben, you 
would not have gone into that arrangement with Tom Davis: 
you would not have insisted as a condition to that fight, that 
you both should lock yourselves up alone in the room and fight 
it out: if the outsiders had not broken through the rules and 
the doors both, as soon as they did, the consequences might 
have been serious. But, Ben, I know you lamented the occurrence: 
indeed, you wore both eyes in deep mourning in consequence 
of it for a month afterwards. Let that be a lesson to you, my 
friend; and the next time you have a fight with a blacksmith, 
don’t be so selfish as to keep it all to yourself. 

Leuen Rogers came very near getting you, Ben, that even¬ 
ing when he beguiled you into the grocery under pretense of 
treating you, but really to take you at advantage, when you had 
just got off from “Captain Peter.” Leuen was a bloody-minded 
fellow. When he gave you the lie and you kicked him, it was 
a providential thing that the long spur struck him in the side. 
You fell, but couldn’t get the spur out of his side, and when 
he drew his bowie and struck at you, he couldn’t come nearer 
than six inches to your body: you well remarked, Ben, that now 
was the time for a stiff leg — and well it was for you thait you 
held it firm on the joint, or you would have been no more in 
the land of the living. When those men dragged him away 
from you, it was rather rough travelling over the ground you 
had, Ben, but better that than be carried out in a different 
fashion and not come back any more. 

When the gambler in Tuscaloosa flashed the pistol at you, 
for making some free observations upon that large and useful 
class of professors of the fine arts, it was rather an odd time 
to stop the proceedings to institute a claim to the weapon, 
although, no doubt, you had the better title, though that was 
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I one of the instances in which possession is better than owner¬ 
ship; but the observation was equally true and appropriate that 
it was “a pretty pass of impudence the blacklegs were coming 
to, when they got to shooting a gentleman with his own pistol!” 
Sensible to the last! 

Old Anguish McIntyre! What a prodigy of villainy to be 
sure. He was to all other rascals what Bonaparte was to all 
other generals. It was a long and bitter feud you and he had, 
Ben. How did you come to fall into his hands so easily? When 
| he flattered you up with being such a fine looking fellow; but 

I you ought not to stuff yourself out with pistols and bowie- 
knives and the like: and you told him you did not have any — 
and then he drew his pistol on you and pulled out a document — 
he called it a libel — for you to sign on pain of instant death; 
and you had to toddle, Ben. But when you got your gun he 
had to do the same, and make that little roan pony vamose the 
ranch in hot haste. You might have hit him if you had tried 
to bring him down at a long shot — but your eagerness to be 
sure of bagging him and bringing him home on a pole, was 
1 to great for a contingent fire. 

j Ben, you deserved better luch than befel you, when the 
I Alabama man came over and got you to take depositions for 
| him; and, after spending two or three days at it, Kit Thomp- 
| son, one of the commissioners, sitting by, but you doing all the 
I work, the man pulled out a $20 bill on that swindling, mock- 
| shinplaster bank, (the Commercial Bank of Enterprise,) you, 
| thinking it a bill on the Commercial Bank of Columbus,, (on 
| the same plate of which it was printed,) paid him ten dollars 
| good money in change and gave Kit five dollars, in silver, for 
| his share on account as you told him to sweeten the gift of his 
| being a “poor tevil with a wife and six children to bread.” 

i 

I 

I What an easy, cozy, familiar way you had, Ben, of get- 
! ting along with Themis, and what liberties you sometimes used 
| to take with the stuck-up dignified old jade! Especially when 
| you spread your motion on the docket “for leave to file a few 
| more additional pleas;” and that other time, when you asked the 
j court to instruct the jury that “it was rather the law that the 
I giving of a note presumed a settlement of -pre-existent ac- 
| counts.” Nor were you wanting in a nice and curious 
j subtlety upon occasion: for example, when the man brought 
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you the note, to sue on if the action could be maintained upon 
these facts, the payor and payee made a contract for the sale 
and purchase of the latter’s improvement on public land — 
the payor to pay $100 cash on the next Friday; but not having 
the money then, he gave the note. You told your client if 
the note was given for improvement, the Supreme Court had 
decided it was void, as against public policy, declared by the 
U.S. laws; “but if the money was to be paid for the improve¬ 
ment, and the man not having the money, gave the note for 
the money, there was abundance of authority to prove that a 
note given for money was good: but it was a tevilish nice 
pint,” and you “toubted if the fool of a judge would see it” — 
as, Ben, you might well had doubted. 

You were pretty pungent on one of your successors in the 
office of probate judge, when several of the wills having to be 
probated again on account of having been wrongly probated 
before, you said that he “was getting to be a re-probate judge.” 

I never can sufficiently admire, Ben, that trusting faith 
of yours and that artless simplicity which were illustrated in 
the quiet and touching pathos of the reply you made when, with 
the privilege of old friendship, I ask you as to your prospects, 
and that you answered that you were “waiting for Bolus’s 
returning sense of justice!” Heaven speed its transit! May 
it arise early and journey late — for, Ben, it has an awful 
long road to travel before it gets home again! May you live 
until that happy re-union of long-dissevered friends — Bolus 
and his sense of justice. 

And now, Ben, old fellow, farewell; I take my leave of you, 
Ben, with a feeling of something more than regret, and as 
near as I can come to it, a soberness bordering on sadness. 
The world has not used you well, old fellow. It passes crude 
judgments on men. It judges by trifles; more by what is loosely 
hung about a man, than what is in and of him. A word of 
petulance, a pish or pshaw of impatience it offsets against the 
sterling virtues, the fidelity to principle, the point of honor, 
the unanswering independence, the deep-grained honesty, the 
candor that cannot lie or feign, the real generosity and humanity 
that cannot help doing a kindness, and the placable spirit that 
cannot hold a sense of wrong: all these, Ben, were yours, and 
more than these — a brave and manly spirit, an artless sim- 
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plicity, a true heart and open hand; and if some weaknesses 
and faults mingled with these virtues, let him who is without 
them throw 1 the first stone. 
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A SWEDISH WRITER VISITS THE DEEP SOUTH IN 1851 



Marion Viccars 

In 1849 — the year that Zachary Taylor became Presi¬ 
dent — Fredrika Bremer left her comfortable home in Sweden 
to see for herself what life was like in the New World. Her 
visit followed that of Lady Emmaline Stuart-Wortley. Both 
ladies visited Mobile, became acquainted with Octavia Walton 
Le Vert and both published accounts of their travels. Of the 
two, Fredrika Bremer is less known, and a brief survey of 
her travels is here presented. 

In a series of long letters to her sister Agathe in Stock¬ 
holm, Fredrika Bremer, the Swedish novelist, described her 
impressions of the United States during the years 1849, 1850, 
and 1851. When she returned to Sweden she found that Agathe 
had died while she was gone; grief-stricken though she was, 

Fredrika published the letters under the title The Homes of 
the New World. 


Most of her visit was spent in New York, Boston, Wash¬ 
ington and Cincinnati, meeting the great and near-great of 
the literary world of which indeed she was herself a part. 
But she also traveled down the Mississippi river to New Orleans, 
thence to Mobile where she became friends with Octavia Le 
Vert; together the two literary ladies enjoyed the pleasures of 
Mobile, and Fredrika wrote home about the “perfect summer 
weather in January.” Fortunately, Fredrika was an amateur 
artist as well as a professional writer, and her sketches of 
the people she met on her travels — some notable, some ob¬ 
scure — include charming portraits of Madame Le Vert and 
of her own compatriot Jenny Lind who was finishing a con¬ 
cert tour in Cuba when Fredrika arrived in Havanna in 1851. 


Fredrika Bremer was born in Finland in 1801 when it was 
still part of Sweden; later the family moved to Stockholm. 1 

'The writer acknowledges a debt to Signe Alice Rooth in whose biography Seeress 
of the Northland: Frederika Bremer's American Journey , 1849-1851 (Philadelphia, 
1955) most of the biographical data was found. 
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I Her father was a well-to-do iron merchant and Fredrika re¬ 
ceived a better than usual education; she learned to speak and 
to read English and French at an early age, if with a pro- 
| nounced accent. At eight she began her literary career, which 
continued for fifty years, by writing poetry. Her early books 
! dealt with the problems of women when women’s need for 
opportunity and political rights were radical ideas. Fredrika 
j introduced into her books the ideas of social welfare and the 
| emancipation of women. Although her numerous novels are 
[ no longer read, at least not in English, they were oustanding 
! in her own day, for they offered some intellectual substance 
j rather than the wholly romantic fare so popular at the time.. 

| Fredrika lived during the development of the Industrial Revo- 
I lution and the political protests in Europe against entrenched 

l 

j privilege; consequently, it is not surprising that Fredrika was 
I a staunch abolitionist. It was not against slavery alone that 
she protested, but against all forms of injustice at a time when 
injustice in the modern sense was only beginning to be defined. 

Fredrika was quite aware of the works of most of the 
published writers of her day, both in Europe and in the United 
States; she was familiar with the writings of deToqueville, 
Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Trollope, and Charles Dickens and 
their views of the New World. She wanted to observe first 
hand this new style of democracy, still a novelty to Europeans. 
And as were other Europeans, she was baffled by the anachro¬ 
nism of slavery in such a democracy. 

Her novels were translated into English by Mrs. Mary 
Howitt. They were popular and sold well both in Europe and 
in the United States although today their stilted language, the 
long speeches and the generally innocuous plots make us won¬ 
der at their popularity. In an editorial in The Eagle Walt 
Whitman wrote (August, 1845), referring to the one-volume 
edition brought out by Harper’s of The Neighbours, The Presi¬ 
dent’s Daughters, The Home and Life in Dalecraria, “These 
charming works, fnaking no claim to great intellectual merit, 
are probably . . . the best books in the whole range of romance- 
making . . ,” 2 Today we may think her novels artificial and 
contrived, but anyone with a taste for personal narrative will 
find Fredrika’s letters to Agathe of great interest. 

Walt Whitman, as quoted in Rooth, Seeress, 19, 
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Fredrika Bremer was forty-eight when she came to the 
United States in 1849; she dressed and behaved in a manner 
quite acceptable to the social custom of the time. She sailed 
first from Stockholm to Liverpool, and after a brief time in 
England she set sail for New York on the S. S. Canada on 
September 22, 1849. The fare was $155.00 first class one 
way, and the voyage took fifteen days. 

On her arrival in New York a family from Georgia helped 
her through customs, and the man who was to be her advisor 
and with whom she had already had correspondence, the land¬ 
scape architect Andrew Jackson Downing, met her at her hotel. 
He was helpful throughout her entire visit. There was ap¬ 
parently no romantic attachment; she was fourteen years older 
than he and made no attempt at a youthful appearance. Walt 
Whitman describes Fredrika Bremer: 

Miss Bremer is apparently a woman of between 
forty and fifty years of age. Her stature is short, her 
hair dark, turning grey; her brow expansive and her 
eyes blue. While there is nothing in her features to 
be called handsome, there is a pleasing sweetness in 
her look and conversation, an attractive homeliness 
about all she says and does, which cannot fail to please. 3 

She was to meet most of the notable literary figures of 
the United States in the next two years. Her closest friends 
seem to have been Downing and his wife Caroline, and Marcus 
and Rebecca Spring. Both couples arranged for Fredrika to 
meet celebrities and to be entertained as befitted a European 
writer of considerable fame. There were parties and “at 
homes” and lectures and receptions. In New York Fredrika 
met Washington Irving, Lydia Maria Child, James Russell 
Lowell and his wife Maria, with whom Fredrika became quite 
friendly, William Cullen Bryant, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
George Bancroft, Henry James, Sr., and the noted woman 
writer Lydia Sigourny.* 

Late in November, 1849, Fredrika went to Massachusetts 
and inevitably met Ralph Waldo Emerson, then at the height 

’Whitman, as quoted in Rooth, Seeress, 20. 

'ibid., 29 et passim. 
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of his renown, and she was impressed. She spent Christmas 
with the Lowells. She even met that greatest of all New 
England literary figures, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; he 
referred to her afterward in a letter as “. . . a kindly old 
lady • • She saw the actress Charlotte Cushman perform, 
and she attended one of Bronson Alcott’s lectures. 

Fredrika returned to New York at the end of February, 
1850, but in March she left for Charleston. At mid-century 
Charleston was the hub of southern culture; the city boasted 
| a population of 43,000, and it was from here that Fredrika 
1 later arranged visits to Georgia, Florida, and Cuba. She stayed 
in Charleston two weeks, and during that time she saw plan¬ 
tation life first hand and the negroes working thereon. She 
enjoyed the negroes’ singing, but she was impelled to oppose 
the pro-slavery views of the people she met, notably William 
Gilmore Simms. One of her most eminent hosts was the former 
ambassador to Mexico, Joel Roberts Poinsett. She was even 
present at the impressive funeral of John C. Calhoun. 

In Washington, D. C., the next city she visited, Fredrika 
was invited to a reception on the White House lawn by Presi¬ 
dent Zachary Taylor, and she also met Vice-President Millard 
Fillmore who would soon ascend the Presidency on the death 
of Taylor. Other notables to whom she was introduced were 
several members of Congress — among them Daniel Webster 
and Henry Clay, and such celebrities as Dorothea Dix, the 
prison reformer, and Horace Mann, whom she heard speak in 
Baltimore. All her impressions of these occasions went into 
the long letters to Agathe. 

By the end of August, 1850, the indefatigable Fredrika 
was again in New York and on her way to Niagara Falls with 
her friends Marcus and Rebecca Spring. On she went, alone, 
to Buffalo, Detroit and finally Chicago, which at mid-century 
had a population of 28,000; Fredrika felt that it did not com¬ 
pare to the cities of the east. Both in Chicago and Milwaukee 
she met Swedish pioneers and naturally they gave her a royal 
welcome. Finally, Fredrika started down the Mississippi river, 
first to Galena, then to St. Louis, then to Cincinnati where she 
spent a considerable time. On December 16 she sailed for 
New Orleans on the steamboat Belle Key. It was a long voyage 
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and none too pleasant on the Belle Key, for there were also on 
board a thousand head of cattle. Fredrika referred to the steam¬ 
boat as her Noah’s Ark. On either side of the river she saw 
vast stretches of cottonfields, and at one stop she picked a cotton 
boll. The Belle Key passed Memphis, Vicksburg, and Natchez, 
and at Baton Rouge she saw the capitol of Louisiana. 

At last, on December 23, 1850, the steamboat sailed into 
the port of New Orleans, and not surprisingly Fredrika was 
much relieved to depart her Noah’s Ark and its bleating ani¬ 
mals. She stopped first at the St. Charles Hotel, but she had 
a small room, and she soon moved for greater comfort to a 
private boarding-house overlooking Lafayette Square. It was 
Christmas, and knowing almost no one, she understandably felt 
homesick in a climate and among a people so different to 
familiar Christmases in Sweden. 

From her boarding-house on Camp Street she went sight¬ 
seeing as she did everywhere; she visited the French Market 
which reminded her of Paris: 

The French Market is in full bloom on Sunday 
morning each week, and this also shows the difference 
between the French popular feeling and that of the 
Anglo-Norman, who would regard such a circumstance 
as Sabbath-breaking. 

The French Market is one of the most lively and 
picturesque scenes of New Orleans. One feels as if 
transported at once to a great Paris marche, with this 
difference, that one here meets with various races of 
people, hears many different languages spoken, and 
sees the productions of various zones. Here are Eng¬ 
lish, Irish, Germans, French, Spaniards, Mexicans. 
Here are negroes [szc] and Indians. Most of those 
who offer articles for sale are black Creoles, or natives, 
who have the French animation and gayety, who speak 
French fluently, and “Bon jour, madame! bon jour, 
madame!” was addressed to me from many lips with 
the most cheerful smiles, revealing the whitest of teeth, 
as I wandered among the stalls, which were piled up 
with game, and fruit, and flowers, bread and confec- 
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tionery, grain and vegetables, and innumerable good 
things all nicely arranged, and showing that abundance 
in the productions of the earth which involuntarily ex¬ 
cited the feeling of a sheer impossibility that there 
could be any want on the earth, if all was as it should 
be. The fruit-stalls were really a magnificent sight; 
they were gorgeous with the splendid fruits of every 
zone, among which were many tropical ones quite new 
to me. Between two and three thousand persons, partly 
purchasers and partly sellers, were here in movement, 
but through all there prevailed so much good order and 
so much sunny, amiable vivacity, that one could not 
help being heartily amused. People breakfasted, and 
talked, and laughed just as in the markets at Paris, 
and were vociferous and jocular, especially the blacks — 
the children of the tropics beaming with life and mirth. 

The whole was a real sunny Southern scene, full of sun¬ 
shine, cheerful life, and good humor. 

On the outskirts of the market you found Indians. 
Little Indian girls were seated on the ground, wrapped 
in their blankets, with their serious, uniform, stiff 
countenances, and downcast eyes riveted upon an out¬ 
spread cloth before them, on which were laid out wild 
roots and herbs which they had brought hither for sale. 
Behind them, and outside the market-place, Indian boys 
were shooting with bows and arrows to induce young 
white gentlemen to purchase their toy weapons. These 
red boys were adorned with some kind of brilliant rib¬ 
bon round their brows, and with feathers, forming here 
also a strong contrast to those pale, modest, and un¬ 
adorned girls. These Indians were of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw tribes, many families of which may still 
be met with in Western Louisiana. 5 

On the list also were the Catholic cathedral, the Catholic orphan 
asylum, a hospital, a prison, and one of the French burial 
grounds. 

She also attended a slave auction and indignantly watched 

* “ ' ■■■ " ■■■■■ - — ...p — + 

5 Fredrika Bremer, The Homes of the New World (New York, Harper, 1853; re¬ 
printed by Johnson, 1968), II, 213, 
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parents and children being sold to separate buyers. “No ser¬ 
mon,” she wrote, “no anti-slavery oration could speak so power¬ 
fully against the institution of slavery as this slave auction . . 

When Fredrilta spent the evening at the theatre — the 
play was The Last of the Incas — her presence was noted. 
“The celebrated Swedish authoress . . . Fredrika Bremer . . . 
extremely plain: her countenance does not betoken that high 
intellectuality for which she is distinguished . . . she carried 
an unaristocratic fan, of turkey feathers . . . such is Miss 
Bremer, in reading of whose works of fiction so many have 
been rendered oblivious of care.” 7 New Orleans gumbo, how¬ 
ever, brought forth ecstatic praise. “Gumbo is the crown of 
all the savory and remarkable soups in the world — a regular 
elixer of life of the substantial kind. He who has eaten gumbo 
may look down disdainfully upon the most genuine turtle 
soup.” 8 

She became acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Geddes of Cin¬ 
cinnati who were also visiting New Orleans, where Mr. Geddes 
had business; and with them she traveled to Mobile. 

Sunday, January 5th 
... Tomorrow I shall accompany Mr. and Mrs. 
G[eddes] to Mobile in Alabama, whither I am invited 
by Mrs. W[alton] le V[ert], whom I have often heard 
spoken of as a very charming and much celebrated 
“belle” both in the North and South of the United 
States. ‘We shall travel by steam-boat across Lake 
Ponchartrain and into the Gulf of Mexico, on the banks 
of which Mavilla, now Mobile, is situated. 

Mobile, Alabama, Jan. 8th 
Summer, summer, perfect midsummer weather, 
my little Agatha! Oh! that I could by some magical 
power transport you to this air, or this air to you, for 
it would make you strong and happy, as happy as it has 
made me for the last few days. Ever since the 4th of 
January, when the weather changed from horrible to 

*Ibid., 209. 

'New Orleans Weekly Delta, as quoted in Rooth, Seeress, 96. 

'Ibid., 97. 
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Sketch of Octavia Walton LeVert by Fredrika Bremer 
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enchanting, and yet it had begun to clear up two days 
before, I have been in a sort of astonishment at such 
air, and such a delicious sensation as it occasions; and 
if I only had you here to enjoy it, I should want nothing 
more. 

I left New Orleans on Monday afternoon, in com¬ 
pany with the estimable Swedenborgian, Mr. G., and 
his amiable and truly agreeable lady. It was the most 
beautiful evening, and the sunset was glorious on Lake 
Pontchartrain, a large lake which empties itself into 
the Mexican Gulf, and upon the flat shores of which 
the planters of Louisiana have their beautiful, luxu¬ 
rious villas and gardens. The steam-boat “Florida,” 
which conveyed us across the quiet, clear lake, was a 
flower among steam-boats, so ornamental and so pretty, 
and as yet in all its first freshness. Mr. G., one of 
the proprietors of the vessel, would not allow me to 
pay my passage. We inhaled the pleasant air, con- 
templeted the magnificent evening sky, ate, drank, 
and slept well, and saw, the next morning, the sun rise 
bright above Mobile. 

Mrs. Le V came to meet me with her carriage. I 
found her a short, handsome lady, remarkably like 
Mrs. L. in appearance, bearing, and manner of speak¬ 
ing, but without her coldness of temperament. I 
had heard so much of Mrs. Le V.’s vivacity and grace 
that I was surprised to find evident traces of deep 
sorrow in her countenance. She had suffered, two 
years ago, blow after blow in the death of her 
brother and two of her children, since which she 
has altogether withdrawn herself from society, the 
ornament of which she had hitherto been. She shut 
herself within her own room for several months, 
which* were spent in incessant weeping. The visit 
of Lady Emeline Stuart Wortley to Mobile, her in¬ 
tellectual society, and warm, womanly sympathy, drew 
the mourner somewhat out of her deep melancholy, and 
she is recovering by degrees. But all is still a burden to 
her, and she is, as it were, dead to the pleasures of the 
world. She believes that she can never overcome that 
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sense of sorrow which seemed to have crushed her. 
Nevertheless, she is cheerful, and even sometimes 
laughs heartily — but her eyes show that they have 
shed many tears. 

Yesterday she drove me to a beautiful promenade 
through a magnolia forest, along the shore of the 
Mexican Gulf. The magnolia is a laurel with ever¬ 
green foliage of a dark but clear color; it is irregu¬ 
lar in its form, but tall, and its head, for the most part, 
round rich. Thick masses of moss, the Tillandsia 
usnoides, hang like veils over its strong, knotted 
branches, amid alcoves of dark foliage. It is not a 
beautiful, but an extremely poetical tree, and when it 
shoots forth its snow-white fragrant flowers, it seems 
to recall some beautiful poem of Lord Byron's. 

The air was pleasant. The waves of the Mexican 
Gulf broke softly and broadly against the shore, with a 
loud but soothing sound. The woods were silent, fresh, 
and green. I rested, breathed, enjoyed, in deep harmony 
with the scene around me and the young, amiable lady 
at my side. 

In the evening I went to the theatre, to which I 
was invited by the theatrical manager, who had the 
politeness to place a box at my disposal during my stay 
in the city. I saw an amusing little piece called “Jenny 
Lind in Heidelberg,” which was performed with much 
humor; and I was greatly pleased by another piece, 
“The Daughters of the Stars,” in which a very young 
and highly gifted actress, Miss Julia D., caused me, to 
my surprise, to shed tears. I have never seen any act¬ 
ing in which so much pathos was combined with so 
much freshness and truth to nature since I saw Jenny 
Lind at the theatre in Stockholm. 

t- 

From 7th to 12th July [January]. Beautiful quiet 
days! I like Mobile, and the people of Mobile, and the 
weather of Mobile, and every thing in Mobile; I flourish 
in Mobile. My home here is with Mrs. W. r the mother 
of Mrs. Le V., a good old lady, the widow of the former 
Governor of Florida. The home is sunny and peaceful, 
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Choctaw Indians, Mobile, Alabama, by Fredrika Bremer 
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and the appearance and demeanor of the negro slaves is 
sunny and peaceful also. 1 go out every morning to a 
camp of Choctaw Indians just outside the city, for it 
amuses me to see the life and manners of these wild 
people. In order to reach this camp, I must walk up 
Government Street, the principal street of the city, 
a broad, straight alley of beautiful villas, surrounded 
by trees and garden-plots; the most beautiful young 
orange-trees, covered with fruit, shine in the sun, and 
the sun, that beautiful, beneficent southern sun, shines 
here all day long! 9 

Fredrika then describes in some detail her other visits 
to the Indian camp and how she meets Indian women on 
their way to Mobile to sell light-wood; she describes their dress 
and that of the men. “These Indians,” she writes, “are praised 
for their integrity, and the exactness with which they keep a 
promise.” 

There are further remarks about her social life in Mobile: 

I have also seen at Mrs. Le V.,’s a great number of 
the grandees of Mobile, and more lovely young ladies 
I have never met with. Some of these were from the 
Northern States, and exhibited that intelligence and 
life which especially belongs to these states. And again 
I am compelled to feel that any thing more agreeable 
than a lovely refined American woman is scarcely to be 
found on the face of the earth. 

. . . Lastly, I must tell you something of my little 
friend, Mrs. Le V. ... it is so strange that that little 
worldly lady, whom I had heard spoken of as a “belle,” 
and as the most splendid ornament of society wherever 
she went, has yet become almost as dear to me as a 
young sister! . . . This fair daughter of Florida — for 
she was born in Florida, and there spent her youth — 
is surrounded by a circle of relatives who seem to re¬ 
gard her as the apple of their eye; and if you would 
see the ideal of the relationship between a lady and her 
female slave, you should see Octavia le Vert and her 
clever, handsome mulatto attendant, Betsy. . . . Oc¬ 
tavia le Vert and I have agreed to go together to 

Bremer, Homes of the New World, II, 215. 
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Sketch of Jenny Lind made by Fredrika Bremer in Havanna, 

Cuba, in February, 1851. 
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Cuba . . . And now, before I leave Alabama, and the 
pretty little city in which 1 have enjoyed so much kind¬ 
ness, I will merely tell you that Alabama is a cotton- 
growing’ state, and has in the south plantations, sandy 
tracts, and apparently thick forests, and in the north 
beautiful highlands; the Alleghany Mountains become 
more depressed, and cease, and the prairies also; the 
scenery along its navigable rivers is celebrated, in par¬ 
ticular on the River Mobile, on which Montgomery, the 
capital of the state is situated. I have been greatly 
tempted to make a journey thither. But time! time! 
Rail-roads, steam-boats, schools, academies have be¬ 
gun, during the later years, to diffuse light and vi¬ 
gorous life within the slave state, the white lady citi¬ 
zens of which, it is said, have, here and there, still a 
custom of seeking for a higher life’s enjoyment by rub¬ 
bing their gums with snuff, which produces a sort of 
intoxication very stimulating to the feelings, and to the 
conversation likewise. 

The fascinating ladies of Mavilla must bear the 
same relation to the snuff-taking ones that the mag¬ 
nolia flower does to the flower of the henbane. 

Adieu, beautiful, kind Mobile! 

Adieu, my Agatha, my own sister friend. More 
from Cuba. 10 

The plan to go to Cuba with Octavia fell through, how¬ 
ever. After several delays Fredrika finally arrived in Ha¬ 
vana alone, just as Jenny Lind was about to leave. The two 
famous Swedish ladies spent two days together, during which 
Fredrika sketched a charming portrait of the Swedish singer, 
then Jenny Lind left for New Orleans. Fredrika continued 
to enjoy Cuba for several weeks. She describes her impres¬ 
sions at length in a letter to the Queen of Denmark in April, 
1851. By May, Fredrika was in Savannah and by mid-Sep¬ 
tember she bade farewell to her American friends and sailed 
for Sweden. For the rest of her life she was to acknowledge 
the expansion of her horizons accomplished by -her visit to the 
New World. 

<bid, II, 219 et passim. 
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Phillip Phillips Neely (1819-1868) 
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PHILLIP PHILLIPS NEELY AND SECESSION 

by 

Stephen Hugh Bell 

Secession, as an historical event, has been a popular sub¬ 
ject for writers and still constitutes the topic for a number 
of articles and books published every year. However, from 
the first writings on secession down to today’s publications 
on this topic, the focus has been primarily on its political and 
social aspects. One area almost totally overlooked by scholars 
is the role of religion in the secession movement. 

Alabama, in 1860, contained many diverse religious groups; 
the two largest were the Baptists and the Methodists. Both 
groups underwent minor secession movements of their own, 
resulting in a doctrinal split with their Northern counterparts, 
a change of name, and a precedent for political involvement. 
One Methodist circuit rider, Phillip Phillips Neely, became in¬ 
volved in the secession movement and influenced not only his 
own congregations in South and Central Alabama, but politicians 
from all over the State as well as certain abolitionists in 
Tennessee. 1 

One of Alabama’s greatest historians, Albert Burton Moore, 
recorded in his History of Alabama, his belief that if the ac¬ 
tive support of Alabama Baptist and Methodist ministers had 
been lacking, the cause of secession would have been severly 
hampered. 2 A degree of support can be found for Albert 
Moore’s contention by reviewing the election of the delegates 
to the Secession Convention held in Montgomery in January, 
1861. Traditionally, Alabama has been divided into two major 
sections, North and Central, and one minor section, the extreme 
South. This pattern did not alter during the election of the 
delegates in 1860. 

The Central section of Alabama is known to geologists by 
the nickname, “The Black Belt,” and to Alabamians as the 

1 Montgomery Weekly Advertiser , 1860-1861. 

Moore, Albert B., History of Alabama and Her People , 3 Vols,, Chicago and New 
York, 1927, 148. 
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“Bible Belt.” 3 The “Black Belt” or “Bible Belt” region of 
Central Alabama is the region where P. P. Neely enjoyed his 
greatest influence. This same region elected 72% of the seces¬ 
sionist delegates seated at the Secession Convention. 4 The 
Northern section of Alabama, the Tennessee Valley region, 
elected over 90% of the Cooperationist delegates seated at the 
Convention. 5 The Northern section of Alabama with its com¬ 
plex system of waterways had a close economic tie to Tennessee 
and through her to the rest of the Nation to the North. 6 Ala¬ 
bama’s secession would place a financial burden on the Northern 
citizens unequal! to the remainder of the State and for this 
reason, primarily, North Alabama sought to preserve the Union. 7 
While North Alabama was influenced by economics Central 
Alabama was led by her political and religious leaders. 

Many Methodist preachers took up the banner of seces¬ 
sion in Alabama. One of the most famous of these was the 
Reverend Phillip Phillips Neely. P. P. Neely was born on 
September 9, 1819, in Rutherford County, Tennessee six miles 
from Murfreesboro. His father, Major Neely, a planter, served 
m the campaigns of General Andrew Jackson. His brother 
the Reverend T. J. Neely, assisted in his early education. In 
addition he took some academic courses at the local academy. 
In the year 1837, P. P. Neely accepted his first appointment 
from the Methodist Convention to the Jackson, Mississippi, 
circuit. Between 1842 and 1843 he was stationed in Hunts¬ 
ville, Alabama. From 1844 to 1845 he served as the president 
of Columbia Female College in Tennessee. During his tenure 
at Columbia he attended the State Methodist convention and 
served on the committee that recommended the separation of 


’Even though every geologist this writer has had the pleasure to have known calls 
Central Alabama the black belt because of its rich black soil, I have heard from 
local sources that the name came about because this area was where the heaviest 
concentration of Negroes could be found. I personally tend to go along with the 
ormer explanation, mainly because ip can be proven. Further the term Bible Belt 
is as is implied in the text, a colloquial term used by the natives of that region. 

Denman, Clarence Phillips, The Secession Movement in Alabama, Alabama State 

Department of Archives and History, Montgomery, 1933, Norwood Press, Nor¬ 
wood, Mass., 1933, Appendix A. 

"Ibid., 117-118. 

“ Ibid ., 118. 

7 1 bid., 120. 
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the Southern Methodists from the National Convention. 0 After 
leaving Columbia Neely served as the travelling agent for 
the Methodist controlled Transylvania University of Kentucky. 
In 1848 he was transferred to the Alabama Conference and 
repeatedly filled offices at Columbus, Mississippi, and Marion, 
Selma, and Mobile, Alabama. His last appointment was at 
Mobile and there he died at age 48 on November 9, 1868. He 
was survived by two daughters, one from each of two marriages. 

During his twenty-year tenure of Alabama, Neely became 
widely known for his style of preaching. Neely's method of 
delivery was unusual for the day since he read his sermons. 
The Reverends J. K. Armstrong and Anson West both report 
in detail Neely's pulpit style. 9 Both agree that his reading his 
sermons did not detract from his effectiveness as an orator. 
Neely spoke with no particular emphasis on any stylistic de¬ 
vice or form, yet he maintained great powers of persuasion and 
a strong appeal to diverse audiences. For years his throat was 
diseased, causing irrepreable damage to his larynx, yet he 
maintained his ministry, and his reputation for eloquence; he 
commanded large crows at every sermon, and became widely 
known for the power of his exhortations. 

During the period Neely reached his greatest fame, it was 
the accepted practice of orators to follow the rigid rules of 
‘Belles Lettres.’ In every description of Neely's delivery there 
is a common thread. He rejected the accepted practices of 
orators and adopted the ‘natural gestures/ extemporaneous 
speaking, and a mode of language his audiences could identify 
with, which accounts for a large part of his popularity. Neely 
attracted many who were impressed with his emotional frank¬ 
ness and open style of delivery. Thus, through the simple act 
of being different, Neely held great power over his audiences. 10 

8 History of the Organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South: Com¬ 
prehending all of the Official Proceedings of the General Conference; The South¬ 
ern Annual Meeting, and The General Convention ; with such other matters as 
are necessary to a right understanding of the case. Nashville, William Cameron, 
Printer, 1845. 

^Armstrong, J. K., from the introduction in Phillip P. Neely’s Discourses. S. H. 
Goetzel & Co., New York: Wooley & Mosely, Marion, Alabama, 1857, ix. 

West, Anson, A History of Methodism in Alabama, Publishing House Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Nashville, Tenn., 1893, 684-686. 

,0 Ibid. 
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Although none of P. P. Neely’s political speeches are ex¬ 
tant, evidence of his strength and influence as a secessionist 
is found in the Reverend W. G. Brownlow’s work, “Sketches 
of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Secession with a Narrative 
of Personal Adventures among the Rebels.” 11 In this book 
Brownlow 1 devotes an entire chapter to the condemnation of 
Neely and his stance on Secession. Brownlow was the Editor 
of the Knoxville Whig and an ardent opponent of Secession. 
For him to devote a complete chapter to Neely is sufficient tes¬ 
timony to Neely’s fame as an able promulgator of Secession. 12 
Brownlow preserved the only known extant segment of Neely’s 
political speaking by quoting from his Livingston, Alabama 
oration, viz, “he would get down on his knees to every man in 
the South, and beseech him not to submit to the inauguration 
of a Black Republican (Lincoln) or his administration.” 13 Ex¬ 
cept for this one telling statement none of Neely’s political 
speaking survives. 

At another point in his career Neely was accused of over¬ 
stepping the bounds of the Methodists’ avowed stand on Seces¬ 
sion by “Stump Peaching” for secession from, the pulpit. A 
letter from the Reverend A. W. Cooper to Brownlow indicates 
that he was brought to “trial” by a committee from the Ala¬ 
bama Conference. 14 He was exonerated of all charges, yet the 
mere fact that he was brought to trial is a strong indication of 
his influence in the secessionist movement. The best example 
of Neely’s involvement comes during the Methodists’ Conven¬ 
tion in Montgomery, December 12-21, 1860. While Neely was 
m Montgomery, he delivered several speeches to large crowds 
helping to raise the temperature of secession to such a degree 
that on the twentieth of December, two of his friends, Jeffer¬ 
son Hamilton and T. 0. Summers, presented these three reso¬ 
lutions to the Convention; 

1. Resolved, That the Alabama Conference, while they 

feel that the great work of the Christian Ministry de- 

u Brownlow, W. G., Sketches of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Session; with a 
Narrative of Personal Adventures among the Rebels. Appelgate & Co., 43 Main 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1862, 75-80. 

"ibid., Brownlow phrases the content of this chapter in such a manner that the 
reader is convinced that Neely is a reincarnation of the Devil himself 
"Ibid., 78. 

Ibid., 75., Reported by A. W. Cooper to W. G. Brownlow, Oct. 14, 1860. 
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mands and should ever receive their faithful ... at¬ 
tention, and should forever absolve them from . . . par¬ 
ticipation in the . . . political arena, nevertheless, . . . 
owe their country . . . high allegiance. 

2. Resolved, That while we deplore the necessity that 
exists for a seperation from the Federal Union, . . . 
we feel bound in honor and duty to move in harmony 
with the South. . . . 

3. Resolved, That, as faithful sons of the South, and 
with the states of Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida 
... We shall ever pray for the guidance and blessing 
of the God of Providence and Grace . . . and that this 
Conference tender to the aforementioned States their 
encouragement, their sympathy, their affection, their 
intercessions with heaven in their behalf, their all, sub¬ 
ject only to the paramount claims of God upon them. 15 

These resolutions were unanimously adopted by the mem¬ 
bers of the Convention. It would not be fair to the members 
of this Convention to imply that their vote was based entirely 
on the political implications of these resolutions, because they 
were not. In the ten years prior to this convention the Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Church, South had been vigorously protesting 
many doctrinal issues imposed by the greater council on Methoi- 
dism which was based in the North. These reasons, plus some 
grievances arising from the unequal appointments of ministers 
to the Chaplaincy Corps of the U. S. Military schools, caused 
the majority of the Convention delegates to vote for the pas¬ 
sage of the above stated resolutions. 15 

Thus, by studying the sphere of influence of the secessionist 
ministers as evidenced in the political elections to the 1861 
Convention, we are able to infer that it was through the con¬ 
tributions of P. P. Neely and the decision by the Methodist 
(and Baptist) Convention that a majority of the delegates 


10 Minutes of the Alabama Conference to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; 
Held in Montgomery, Alabama, Dec . 12-21, 1860 . With reports of the Mission¬ 
ary and other societies of the Conference . Nashville, Tennessee, Printed at the 
Southern Methodist Publishing House., 1861, 41. 

U Ibid., 33-34, 
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sent to the State Convention were committed to secession po¬ 
litically and spiritually. Without the personal struggle of Neely 
and other ministers, it is possible that the Cooperationists could 
have gained a majority and kept Alabama from leaving the 
Union, at least in 1861. These ministers’ struggle for seces¬ 
sion within Alabama and within the States of Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana led them severally and together 
to secede and form the Confederate States of America. It is 
entirely probable that without their efforts these States might 
not have seceeded and the History of the United States would 
have been considerably altered. 
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the economic impact of federal operations 

IN ALABAMA DURING THE CIVIL WAR 

by 

Robert H. McKenzie 

Southerners have long blamed the economic problems fac¬ 
ing the South after the Civil War upon the destruction and 
deterioration resulting from the conflict, a great part of the 
devastation generally being attributed to the damage wrought 
by Federal troops. The purpose of this enquiry, using Alabama 
as a case study, is only partially to attempt an assessment of 
the extent and nature of the alleged damage. The main pur¬ 
pose of this article is to raise some questions concerning the 
interpretation of that damage. Since Alabama was hard hit 
by Union raids, particularly in the latter stages of the war, 
an examination of the destruction resulting from the fighting 
in Alabama can shed light upon the question of the impact of 
Federal military operations upon the South’s post-Civil War 
economic progress. 

The general picture of the post-Civil War South that has 
evolved has been that of a region struggling to lift itself from 
the literal ashes of defeat, with emphasis upon the ashes rather 
than upon the defeat. The prostrate South was an important 
component of what Vernon L. Wharton has called “an inter¬ 
pretation of southern Reconstruction that was three quarters 
of a century in the making,” an interpretation given its fullest 
exposition in 1947 with the publication of E. Merton Coulter s 
The South During Reconstruction, 1 .. Just as the general story 
of Reconstruction advanced by Coulter was undergoing revision 
at the time of his presentation, the totality of the Civil War 
destruction depicted in most historical and popular accounts 
prior to 1947 was being questioned by some historians. Still, 
no careful analyses of the damage have been done by revision¬ 
ists, and the image of widespread physical destruction in the 
postbellum South persists. 


'Vernon L. Wharton, "Reconstruction,” Writing Southerh History: Essays in 
Historiography in Honor of Fletcher M. Green Arthur S. Link and Rembert W. 
Patrick, eds., (Baton Rouge, 1965), 295. 
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The prostrate South portion of the Coulter version of post¬ 
war conditions in the South had an early genesis. Journalists 
and other observers visiting the South in the late 1860’s often 
followed the path of the fighting, and they took frequent note 
of the physical destruction that had occurred. 2 In the 1880’s 
and 1890’s, proponents of the New South gospel were quick to 
use scenes of wartime desolation as a backdrop for their ex¬ 
amples of rapid industrial progress. 2 Moreover, the popular 
accounts of extensive destruction became solidly entrenched 
in history books through the work of William A. Dunning and 
his students after the turn of the century. Walter L. Fleming, 
one of the more extreme of the Dunning school, spoke of the 
effect of the war upon Alabama as if but few buildings of any 
sort survived the war. “All the accumulated capital of the state 
was swept away,” he stated. “Only the soil and some buildings 
remained. . . .” 4 In 1929 Claude G. Bowers heaped similar ashes 
of ruin upon the South in his enormously popular and influen¬ 
tial book, The Tragic Era: The Revolution After Lincoln /’ 

As the bloom of the New South promise faded in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, there was an increasing propensity on the part of 
Southerners to blame the South’s economic difficulties; upon 
the physical destruction wrought by the Federals. In 1927 
James L. Sellers began his article entitled “The Economic In¬ 
cidence of the Civil War” with Sherman’s march through 
Georgia as but one example of the havoc wrought by the mili¬ 
tary. On the basis of census and other statistics data, Sellers 
asserted that the South had only begun to regain its 1860 posi¬ 
tion by 1900. Sellers attributed the severe setback of a pros¬ 
perous antebellum economy to reduced productivity, directly 
related toi wartime losses. ,! In 1936, Sherman also marched 

'Sec for example John R. Dennett, The South as It Is: 1861-1866, Henry M. 
Christman, cd. (New York, 1965; originally published in New York in The 
Nation, 1865-66); Whitelaw Reid, After the War: A Tour of the Southern 
States, 1861-1866, C. Vann Woodward, ed. (New York, 1965; originally pub¬ 
lished in New York, 1866); and" John T. Trowbridge, The Desolate South, 
1865-66, Gordon Carroll, ed. (New York, 1956; originally published in Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut, 1868). 

Henry Grady’s speech to the New England Society of New York in 1886 is 
probably the most noted example. See The Complete Orations and Speeches of 
Henry W. Grady, Edwin D. Shurter, ed. (New York, 1910), 7-22. 

’Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama (New York, 1905), 251-61. 

“(New York, 1929), 45-64. 

"Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIV (September, 1927), 179-91, 
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through the first edition of William B. Hesseltine’s textbook 
on the South. In editions of 1936, 1943, and I960, Hesseltine 
entitled the initial segment of his analysis of the postwar period 
“The Prostrate South’' and mentioned such areas as the Shenan¬ 


doah Valley, Charleston, Mobile, and Atlanta to illustrate his 
point. 7 In 1937, James G. Randell’s Civil War and Reconstruc¬ 
tion also placed heavy emphasis on Sherman's march, railroad 
destruction, and devastation in the Tennessee and Shenandoah 
valleys and the cities of Atlanta, Columbia, Mobile, and Rich¬ 
mond. 8 


From the late 1940’s to early 1960’s, some authors of de¬ 
scriptions of the postwar South softened the image of almost 
total destruction. In 1947 (the same year in which Coulter’s 
The South During Reconstruction was published), Francis B. 
Simkins began his postwar analysis by noting the physical de¬ 
struction apparent in many places, but he was rather moderate 
in his brief appraisal of that damage.In 1961, David Donald’s 
revision of Randall’s Civil War and Reconstruction was marked 


also by moderation in assessing the impact of physical destruc¬ 
tion in the South. 10 Both Simkins and Donald in these and other 
publications urged the need for revision of the traditional ac¬ 
count of Reconstruction. 


On the other hand, more recent authors have revived the 
image of a ravaged Southland. In 1963, John S. Ezell returned 
to the more traditional point of view in The South Since 1865 
by making such statements as “virtually no area escaped un¬ 
marked.” 11 In 1967, Thomas D. Clark and Albert D. Kirwan 
in The South Since Appomattox quoted Randall’s 1937 account 
and used similar illustrations to paint a picture of grim deso¬ 
lation. 12 

’William B. Hesseltine, A History of the South (New York, 1936), 573-78; 
Hesseltine, The South in American History (New York, 1943), 482-86; and 
Hesseltine and David T. Smiley, The South in American History (New York, 
1960), 347-51. 

(New York, 1937), 558. Randall’s description was unchanged in his 1953 edition, 
691-95. 

'The South Old and New: A History, 1820-1947 (New York, 1947), 247-58, 
and A History of the South (New York, 1953), 247-58, and (New York, 1963), 
247-49. 

James G. Randall and David H. Donald, The Civil War and Reconstruction 
(Boston, 1961), 543-51. 

"(New York, 1963), 25-41. 

13 (New York, 1967), 20-23. 
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One of the principal difficulties in ascertaining the extent 
and impact of wartime destruction in the South is the varied 
and imprecise source material available to investigators. Eye¬ 
witness accounts are, of course, highly impressionistic, and the 
colorful story of fire and pillage is more apt to be preserved 
than the mundane observation of less dramatic events. In 
studying the reminiscences of Southerners who lived through 
Civil War and Reconstruction, it is not uncommon to find that 
the ordeal of those days grew more oppressing as time passed. 
Newspaper accounts, upon which historians have relied heavily, 
must also be used with caution. 13 The patriotic and political 
fervor of much Civil War and Reconstruction journalism in 
the South was often long on rhetoric and rather short on veri¬ 
fied facts. The same characteristics also apply to many mili¬ 
tary reports. Statistical information for quantitative studies, 
popular in recent years, presents many problems. 14 Neglected 
but valuable when available and properly used are the business 
records of southern firms in existence during and after the 
Civil War. 1 ' 1 Little work has been done with legal records, or 
military records other than the War of the Rebellion: A Com¬ 
pilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies. A new synthesis of the prostrate South aspect of Re¬ 
construction awaits thorough and thoughtful examination of 

the foregoing materials and such others as the resourceful in¬ 
vestigator can develop. 


“For example, the citations of Coulter and Fleming, to name but two of the tradi¬ 
tional authorities, for the worse outrages of Reconstruction are frequently to 
southern newspapers, hardly disinterested witnesses. 

Desired and pertinent data is not always readily at hand. Census data, the most 
usable available information, does not adequately reflect the changes of the Civil 
War period. A suggestive example of what can be done, however, is Barbara J. 
Davis, A Comparative Analysis of the Economic Structure of Mobile County, 
Alabama, Before and After the Civil War, 1860 and 1870” (M.A. thesis, Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama, 1963), done under the direction of Thomas B. Alexander. 

“One of the best collections of this sort is the Shelby Iron Company collection in 
the University of Alabama Library, which has been used to good effect by 
Lester J. Cappon, "Government and Private Industry in the Southern Confeder¬ 
acy,” Humanistic Studies in Honor of John Calvin Metcalf (Charlottesville, Va., 
1941), 151-89, and Frank E. Vandiver, "The Shelby Iron Company in the Civil 
War: A Study of a Confederate Industry,” Alabama Review, I (1948), 12-26, 
111-27, 203-17. See also Vandiver’s, "Josiah Gorgas and the Brierfield Iron 
Works,” Alabama Review, III (January, 1950), 6-21, which uses the Brierfield 
records, also in the University of Alabama Library. 
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Alabama’s position as part of the devastated South has 
been upheld by students of the state’s history. Fleming em¬ 
bellished an existing consensus found scattered through the 
works of several late nineteenth century writers. 16 In 1927, 
Albert B. Moore’s History of Alabama, and Her People ac¬ 
cepted the Fleming account without modification. 17 

The events from which the story of Alabama's suffering is 
derived center upon Federal military operations in the state, 
which may be conveniently divided into three geographical 
areas, each with its own characteristics. North Alabama was 
the scene of extensive operations and frequent skirmishes, al¬ 
though there were no major battles. Central Alabama was 
spared most of the conflict until mid-1864 and early 1865 when 
three separate Union maneuvers penetrated the area. South 
Alabama was virtually untouched by the conflict except for 
the Union campaign to capture Mobile, confined principally to 
naval operations late in the war. The damage in each area 
varied according to the intensity of the conflict prevailing 
there. 18 

North Alabama undoubtedly qualified for the prostrate 
South appellation. Beginning in early 1862 when the fall of 
Forts Henry and Donaldson and the withdrawal of Confederate 
troops from Shiloh opened North Alabama to invasion, the 
area, particularly the Tennessee Valley, was intermittently oc¬ 
cupied and continually harrassed by raids. The first Union ex¬ 
peditions into the Tennessee Valley found a prosperous farm¬ 
ing district with considerable Union sympathies, but the divided 
loyalties and the shifting demands upon the region’s resources 
by both Union and Confederate forces caused quick devasta¬ 
tion. 19 Since the Confederacy could not spare major troop 

See for example John W. Dubose, Alabama’s Tragic Decade: Ten Years of Ala¬ 
bama: 1865-1874, James K. Greer, ed. (Birmingham, 1940); John Hardy, 
Selma: Her Institutions and Her Men (Selma, 1879); Hilary A. Herbert, Why 
the Solid South? or. Reconstruction and Its Results (Baltimore, 1890); and 
Lawrence D. Miller, History of Alabama (Birmingham, 1901). 
r (3 vols.; Chicago, 1927), I, 562-63. 

'“Malcolm C. McMillan, ed., T%e Alabama Confederate Reader (University, Ala., 
1963) provides an excellent introduction to the nature of wartime conditions in 
Alabama. 

‘“Unionism in North Alabama has been the subject of considerable study. See 
W, Stanley Hoole, Alabama Tories: The First Alabama Calvary, U. S. A., 
1862-1865 (University, Ala., 1960); Hugh C. Bailey, "Disaffection in the Ala- 
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units in Alabama, the burden of defense fell upon local militia 
groups and small cavalry units. As a result, the fighting took 
on many aspects of guerilla warfare. Irregular bands were 
not uncommon. 

Federal raids up the Tennessee River began in early 1862, 
and during the summer of that year, Maj or General Ormsby M. 
Mitchel maintained Union headquarters in Huntsville. Hunts¬ 
ville was abandoned in August when Braxton Bragg began his 
Kentucky campaign, but following Bragg’s defeat at Perry- 
ville in October, the Federals returned to the Tennessee Valley 
in February, 1863. In late April, Colonel Abel D. Streight 
led a dash, closely pursued by Nathan B. Forrest, across North 
Alabama from Decatur to Rome, Georgia, in a vain attempt to 
cut railroad lines south of Chattanooga. 20 In July, 1863, Hunts¬ 
ville was again raided, and from that time until the end of the 
war the Tennessee Valley was controlled, albeit tenuously, by 
the Federals except briefly during General John B. Hood’s 
move through North Alabama toward Nashville in September, 
1864, following the battle of Atlanta. 

Although Union depredations were a source of public out¬ 
rage at Athens, resulting in the court martial of a. brigade 
commander, and although Brigadier General David S. Stanley 

bama Hill Country, 1861,” Civil War History, IV (June, 1958), 183-93; Hugh 
C. Bailey, "Disloyalty in Early Confederate Alabama,” Journal of Southern 
History, XXIII (November, 1957), 523-28; and Durwood Long, "Unanimity 
and Disloyalty in Secessionist Alabama,” Civil War History, XI (September, 
1965), 257-73. Long takes the position that disloyalty to the Confederacy in 
North Alabama has been overemphasized. Early Federal operations in North 
Alabama may be traced in War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Ser. I, X, i, ii, passim. Hereinafter 
cited as O. R. See also Edwin C. Bearss, "A Federal Raid Up the Tennessee 
River,” Alabama Review, XVII (October, 1961), 261-70, and Kenneth R. John¬ 
son, Confederate Defenses and Union Gunboats on the Tennessee River: A 
Federal Raid into Northwest Alabama,” Alabama Historical Quarterly, XXX 
(Summer, 1968), 39-60. 

Forrest s pursuit and capture of Streight’s mule-mounted raiders has been a 
popular escapade for recounting. Among the more recent articles are Edward C. 
Bearss, "Colonel Streight Drives for the Western and Atlantic Railroad,” Ala¬ 
bama Historical Quarterly, XXVI (Summer, 1964), 133-86; Zed H. Bprns, 
"Abel D. Streight Encounters Nathan Bedford Forrest,” Journal of Mississippi 
History, XXX (November, 1968), 245-59; and James F. Cook, "The 1863 
Raid of Abel D. Streight: Why It Failed,” Alabama Review, XXII (October, 
1969), 254-69. See also O. R., Ser. I, XXIII, i, 284-95. 
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found it necessary to publish stern orders regulating foraging 
in 1863, damage was by no means limited to Union perpetra^ 
tion. 21 Confederate troops burned cotton and provisions in 
retreat, and southern units required mounts, forage, food, and 
firewood as did their opponents. Bushwackers sought other 
than military necessities. The absence of manpower and the 
frequent disruption of routine by wartime conditions prevented 
upkeep on buildings arid fencing, most of which were wooden 
and subject to rapid deterioration if not regularly maintained. 

As a result of the prolonged exposure to the vicissitudes 
of warfare, when Major General James H. Wilson departed 
North Alabama for a raid on the central portion of the state 
in March, 1865, he observed: 

The entire valley of the Tennessee having been devas¬ 
tated by two years of warfare was quite as destitute 
of army supplies as the hill country south of it. In all 
directions, for a hundred and twenty miles, there was 
almost absolute destitution. 22 

Five years after the war, Robert Somers, traveling Scottish 
journalist and economist, described the Tennessee Valley as 
follows: 

It consists for the most part of plantations in a state 
of semi-ruin and plantations of which the ruin is for 
the present total and complete. . . . The trail of war is 
visible throughout the valley in burnt-up gin-houses, 
ruined bridges, mills and factories, . . . and in large 
tracts of once cultivated land stripped of every vestige 
of fencing. 22 

"O. R., Ser. I, X, ii, 163, 167, 204, 212-13, 290-92; Frank Moore, ed., The Re¬ 
bellion Record (11 vols.; New York, 1861-1868), VII, 456. The Union com¬ 
mander, Major General Ormsby M. Mitchel, frequently complained of the con¬ 
duct of troops and was decidedly unhappy with his position under Major Gen¬ 
eral Don Carlos Buell. Buell’s version with comments upon lawlessness in Mitchel’s 
command may be found in Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (4 vols.; New 
York, 1884), II, 705-708. 

“O. R„ Ser. I. XLIX, i, 356. 

"'Robert Somers, The Southern States Since the War, 1870-71, ed. by Malcolm C. 
McMillan (University, Ala., 1965; originally published ip New York, 1871), 
114-15. This quotation has been highly popular with historians. Without deny¬ 
ing that Somers witnessed the scars of war, it might be noted that he had never 
seen the Valley before and that he made his visit in December and January, 
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Evidence of devastation in North Alabama is compelling, 
although not all the damage should be attributed to the Fed- 
erals, as has been frequently the case. It is more difficult, 
however, for Central Alabama to qualify for the prostrate 
South label. As mentioned, the area was spared from armed 
conflict until mid-1864 and early 1865 when three separate 
raids led by major generals Frank P. Blair, Jr., Lovell H. 
Rousseau, and James H. Wilson occurred. These raids were 
fast-moving, quick-striking affairs providing little opportunity 
for sustained wreckage, although Wilson’s thoroughness earned 
him a reputation in Alabama rivaling that of Sherman. 

Blair’s move was actually less a raid than a tactical maneu¬ 
ver. Blair left Decatur in the Tennessee Valley on May 27, 
1864, with 10,500 infantry and artillery to join Sherman in 
Georgia. By June 3, he had crossed into Georgia by way of 
Guntersville, Alabama. Enroute, his men raided an iron furnace 
in Cherokee County. 24 

Rousseau’s raid in July, 1864, was also an outgrowth of 
Sherman’s Atlanta campaign. His mission was to disrupt rail¬ 
road connections between Montgomery and Atlanta. Rousseau 
led 2,300 cavalry from Decatur through the Coosa Valley in 
East Central Alabama to Opelika and thence into Georgia, cov¬ 
ering some 300 miles in nine days. An accompanying jour¬ 
nalist described the Coosa Valley as fertile and possessing many 
large farms with good fields of corn, wheat, and oats. The 
troops carried fifteen days rations of salt, coffee, and sugar 
and five of hardtack with other sustenance taken from the 
countryside. They encountered no difficulty obtaining forage 
for their mounts. The principal damage inflicted by Rousseau’s 
men involved destruction of two iron furnaces in Calhoun 
County; a railroad depot, public supplies, and machinery of a 
gun factory at Talladega; and some thirty miles of trackage, 
a locomotive, some rolling stock, and buildings of the Atlanta 
and Montgomery Railroad ill the vicinity of Loackepoka Sta- 

when even prosperous rural areas in the Southland often look rather forlorn. 
When Wilson arrived at Elyton (Birmingham) in early spring of 1865, he re¬ 
marked on the "poverty-stricken and uninviting appearance of the landscape.” 
The area at that time had not been directly touched by warfare. James H. Wilson, 
Under the Old Flag (2 vols; New York, 1912), II, 204. 

O. R., Ser. I. XXXVIII, iv, 269, 398-99. Joseph H. Woodward, II, Alabama 
Blast Furnaces (Woodward, Ala., 1940), 60. 
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tion. At Talladega, Rousseau refused to permit burning of the 
gun factory building since it could not be fired without en¬ 
dangering the town. Confederates themselves destroyed a 
manufacturing establishment outside of town prior to their 
retreat. At Loackepoka Station, Rousseau posted men to pre¬ 
vent the spread of fire from railroad property to private 
buildings. During the expedition, Rousseau’s troops were fre¬ 
quently harrassed by small bands of Confederates, and since 
they were deep in enemy territory, the Federals spent little time 
in any one place. 25 

The expedition led by James H. Wilson across Central Ala¬ 
bama in March and April, 1865, was more than a raid; it was 
a full-scale campaign. Wilson commanded some 12,500 veteran 
cavalry and had the authority of an independent commander. 
The youthful general drove through Elyton (the future site 
of Birmingham), raided iron furnaces in the mineral district 
south of Elyton, took Selma and Montgomery, and continued 
on into Georgia where his troops captured Jefferson Davis. A 
detached brigade under Brigadier General John T. Croxton 
burned the University of Tuscaloosa and swept back across the 
center of Alabama, rejoining Wilson in Georgia. 

Wilson’s men left North Alabama on March 22, 1865, carry¬ 
ing five days light rations of coffee, sugar, and salt in haver¬ 
sacks and forty-five days rations of the same supplies in wagons. 
In contrast to Rousseau’s experience in East Central Alabama 
the preceding summer, Wilson’s troops, moving in early spring 
through rough and sparsely populated terrain, initially found 
forage scarce. Wilson’s three separate columns moved slowly 
at first, but after reaching Elyton on March 30, when Croxton 
was detached, the Federals moved quickly and in the space of 
two weeks had accomplished their purpose in Alabama. 26 

O. R., Ser. I, XXXVIII, ii, 904-11; The Rebellion Record, XI, 190-95; Edward C. 
Bearss, "Rousseau’s Raid on the Montgomery and West Point Railroad,” Alabama 
Historical Quarterly, XXV (Spring and Summer, 1963), 7-48; Mark E. Fretwell, 
"Rousseau’s Alabama Raid,” Alabama Historical Quarterly, XVIII (Winter, 1956), 
526-50; and John H. Harper, "Rousseau’s Alabama Raid,” (M. A. thesis. Auburn 
University, 1965). For a local reaction to the Talladega raid, see Wellington 
Vandiver, "Pioneer Talladega, Its Minutes and Memories,” Alabama Historical 
Quarterly, XVI (Summer, 1954), 173-74, 

O. R., Ser. I, XLIX, i, 11, passim. The Rebellion Record, XI, 651-717; Wilson, 
Under the Old Flag, II, 161-236; John K. Folmar, "The War Comes to Central 
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The reputation of Croxton and Wilson as ruthless predators 
rests primarily upon their activities at Tuscaloosa and Selma 
respectively, and to a lesser extent upon their smashing of iron 
furnaces in the mineral district. Discussion of the latter point 
will be deferred for the moment. At both Tuscaloosa and Selma, 
the Federate encountered resistance (the affair at Selma quali¬ 
fies as a battle), and in both places there are stories of assaults 
upon civilians and depredations upon private property in addi¬ 
tion to the damage done to public stores and private concerns 
considered important to the Confederate cause. The University 
at Tuscaloosa was burned as a military installation, and at least 
one-third of Selma, the district containing Confederate ordnance 
facilities, was destroyed. 27 

In contrast to the numerous allegations of wanton behavior 
by Federal troops at Tuscaloosa and Selma is the case of Mont¬ 
gomery. The state capitol surrendered without resistance, 
doubtless chastened by Selma’s experience several days earlier. 
Some 10,000 Federal troops occupied the city for over two days 
and only two or three isolated robberies were reported in the 
suburbs, committed by persons assumed to be stragglers. Prop¬ 
erty of military value, consisting of railroad depots, three steam¬ 
boats, a niter works, a foundry, and a rolling mill was de¬ 
stroyed, as similar facilities had been destroyed at Tuscaloosa 
and Selma. Retreating Confederates burned some 97,000 bales 
of cotton in three warehouses prior to the arrival of the Fed¬ 
erals. 28 A similar act was committed by Confederate troops at 
Selma. 29 

The contrast between reported troop behavior at Mont- 

Alabama: Ebenezer Church,” Alabama Historical Quarterly, XXVI (Summer, 

1964) , 187-202; and Charles R. Watson, "General Wilson's Raid Through Ala¬ 
bama and Georgia in 1865” (M. A. thesis, Auburn University, 1959), 

Local reaction to Croxton’s activities at Tuscaloosa may be found in Matthew W. 
Clinton, comp., The Federal Invasion of Ttiscaloosa, 1865 (Northport, Ala., 

1965) . Local reaction to Wilson’s destruction at Selma may be found in Hardy, 
Selma: Her Institutions and Her Men, 51-53, and Trowbridge, The Desolate 
South, 1865-1866, 221-29. The presence of large quantities of liquor in Selma 
added to the misconduct of the soldiers. See Watson, "General Wilson’s Raid 
Through Alabama and Georgia in 1865,” 117-80. 

Montgomery Daily Mail, April 17, 1865; Montgomery Advertiser, April 18, 
1865; Watson, General Wilson’s Raid Through Alabama and Georgia in 1865,” 
151-65. 

““Trowbridge, The Desolate South, 1865-1866, 226. 
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gomery on the one hand and at Tuscaloosa and Selma on the 
other suggests several points. In the first place, fighting 
naturally unleashed passions that made it difficult to control 
troops, particularly if the fighting came after days of hard 
inarching subjected to hit-and-run harassment by the enemy. 
Secondly, fighting tended to scatter units, create stragglers, 
and provide cover for those seeking personal gain, whether 
soldiers or civilians. Stories of depredations are more substan¬ 
tial at Selma than at Tuscaloosa, and the fighting was much 
more severe in the former city than in the latter. Thirdly, 
once Federals were in an area, not everyone wearing a blue coat 
was a Union trooper. 30 

Although Wilson ended much of Alabama’s wartime in¬ 
dustry for the moment, the work of Federals in Central Ala¬ 
bama hardly qualifies for sweeping statements of widespread 
and total ruin. The fact that Wilson’s trail could be so readily 
discerned in late 1865 by John T. Trowbridge, the journalist, 
suggests that there were undamaged areas with which Wilson’s 
handiwork could be compared. 31 The extent of the impact upon 
Alabama’s industry will be discussed later. 

South Alabama was less affected by Federal operations 
than any other portion of the state. A small raid into Geneva 
County from Florida occurred in December, 1862, but most of 
the military activity in the southern part of the state revolved 
about Mobile and occurred late in the war. 32 Fort Morgan, at 
the mouth of Mobile Bay, fell in August, 1864, but it was not 
until April 12, 1865, three days after Appomattox, that Mobile 
surrendered and Union troops entered the city. Auxiliary 
operations to the Mobile campaign produced a raid from Pen¬ 
sacola in early 1865 which severed the railroad running east 
from Mobile at Pollard, Alabama. 33 The principal destruction 
at Mobile occurred after hostilities had ended when an ammuni¬ 
tion explosion of undetermined origin devastated several city 
blocks on May 25, 1865. 34 

“See for example Clinton, The Federal Invasion of Tuscaloosa, 1865, 47. 
"'Trowbridge, The Desolate South, 1865-1866, 229. 

“Alien W. Jones, "A Federal Raid into Southeast Alabama,” Alabama Review, XIV 
(October, 1961), 259-68. 

“Robert C. Black, Railroads of the Confederacy (Chapel Tlill, 1952), 287, 

3 ’Mrs. Hugh C. Bailey, "Mobile’s Tragedy: The Great Magazine Explosion of 1865,” 
Alabama Review, XXI (January, 1968), 40-52. Hesseltine and Randall used 
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Although wartime damage in Alabama varied in intensity 
over the state, destruction was nonetheless real and extensive. 
It has long been supposed that the wreckage was greatly re¬ 
sponsible for retarding the South’s overall economic growth 

for many years after the war. This assumption deserves closer 
scrutiny. 

In 1961, James F. Doster questioned the legend that the 
Civil War had destroyed southern railroads. 35 Doster’s ex¬ 
tensive research led him to conclude that: 

While it has often been implied that the bankrupticies 
of the Southern railroads grew out of the military 
damage of the Civil War, these bankrupticies actually 
occurred from five to fifteen years after the war ended. 
Naturally military damage threw some financial bur¬ 
den upon the railroad companies. The main ill effects 
of the war, however, were indirect: damage from hard 
use with minimum repairs and from inadequate rates 
during the war, losses from inflation and from worth¬ 
less Confederate debts, the destruction of the labor 
system and the commercial economy of the South by 
the war, and the policies of the Reconstruction era. 
These far outweighted the direct physical damage of 
the war as factors creating difficulties for the Southern 
railroad companies in the postwar years. 36 

The Memphis and Charleston Railroad, which traversed the 
Tennessee Valley, was one of the most severely damaged rail¬ 
roads in the South. Yet, astute financial management and 
rapid reconstruction permitted good earnings in 1866. Mili¬ 
tary damage was frequently repaired during the war, and some 
new construction was performed during the war years. In 
Alabama, for example, the Alabama and Mississippi, the Ala¬ 
bama and Tennessee, and the private line of the Shelby Iron 
Company were all extended. 87 

Mohle as an example of wartime devastion, which is true, but they did not indi¬ 
cate that most of the damage was only indirectly related to military activity. 

Were the Southern Railroads Destroyed by the Civil War?” Civil War History, 
VII (September, 1961), 310-20. 

*lbid., 320. 

"Ibid., 311-12, 316. 
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Although Alabama steamboats were frequent casualties of 
the war (Wilson’s men burned five), at least one had resumed 
its regular schedule by late May, 1865. 3ti By 1867, sixty steam¬ 
boats were in operation on Alabama waters. Of approximately 
forty-five steamboats operating regularly on Alabama rivers 
during the war, more than thirty operated within a year or 
two after the war. Between 1865 and 1867, approximately six¬ 
teen new steamboats went into operation, and at least six of 
these were built in Alabama. 89 

Neither was the Civil War a crippling blow to Alabama’s 
fledgling iron industry. At the beginning of the war, Ala¬ 
bama boasted only seven blast furnaces, but hasty construction 
increased the number to seventeen. Federal raiders struck all 
but one of these, but none of the furnace stacks were torn down. 
The Union forces’ mission was to end immediate productive 
capability, and the raiders had neither the time nor the energy 
to dismantle stone and brick furnaces. The Federals did, how¬ 
ever, destroy such essential equipment as blast engines and 
boilers, many of which were already badly worn, and they 
burned charcoal supplies on hand as furnace fuel and wooden 
structures auxiliary to the furnaces. There is little evidence 
that dwellings or other structures not directly related to iron 
production were destroyed, nor were timber stands near the 
furnaces, essential for charcoal production, put to the torch. 
Iron ore and pig iron, of course, could not be burned, and these 
items were too bulky to be carried away from the works. Six 
of the wartime furnaces were never again put in blast, but 
since all six were small, technologically inferior, and poorly 
situated in regard to transportation facilities, it is doubtful that 
they could have survived in circumstances other than the Con¬ 
federacy’s desperate need for iron, even if they had not been 
raided by the Federals. The remaining wartime furnaces that 
eventually went back into blast required reworking and im¬ 
provement in order ta compete successfully in the postwar 
economy. The Civil War had little to do with the development 
of the Birmingham iron district in Jefferson County. Only 
two furnaces were located in Jefferson County during the war. 

“Marjorie H. Cook, "Restoration and Innovation: Alabamians Adjust to Defeat, 
1865-1867’* (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Alabama, ^1968), 127. 

a Ibid Compilations are approximate due to imprecise data. See Josiah H. Scruggs, 
Alabama Steamboats: 1819-1869 (n. p., n. d.), passim . 
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Birmingham was not founded until 1871, and the Birmingham 
iron boom did not begin until the 1880's/ 10 

It is difficult to make meaningful generalizations about 
the impact of the war upon Alabama’s limited industry in areas 
other than transportation and iron, which alone have received 
the intensive local study required. Census material for 1860 
and 1870 does not reflect the wartime buildup, nor are cate¬ 
gories of comparison for the two censuses in all cases the same. 
Most industry had served local markets until the Confederacy 
became a large customer for goods of all types, and conse¬ 
quently there is some question, previously noted in regard to 
iron manufacture, whether much of the new industry could 
have developed and sustained itself without the abnormal de¬ 
mands of wartime. In general, it may be noted that much of 
the wartime destruction involved wooden facilities, and such 
facilities could quickly be rebuilt if a need existed, since raw 
materials were readily available. 41 Comparison of 1860 and 
1870 census data does reveal that the total number of manufac¬ 
turing establishments, number of employees, and annual value 
of product increased during the war decade in Alabama. The 

capital investment in manufacturing in 1870, however, was 
almost half that of I860. 42 

j 

It is in the area of capital shortages that the true impact 
of the war upon Alabama industry lies. The South’s chief post¬ 
war problems was lack of capital, and this problem was pri¬ 
marily due to losing the war, not to physical destruction: the 
defeat, not the ashes. In the case of the Alabama iron industry, 
for example, all furnaces had produced iron for the Confed¬ 
eracy , and their largest bills receivable were those owed by the 
Confederate government. The Confederacy’s downfall shut off 
this source of badly needed revenue. On the other hand, the fur- 

Robert H. McKenzie, Reconstruction of the Alabama Iron Industry, 1865-1880 ” 
Alabama Review, XXV (July, 1972), 178-91. 

Whitelaw Reid observed in Selma some six months after Wilson’s raid that build¬ 
ings in the business district were being rapidly reconstructed by Negro carpenters 
and masons. He also noted great improvement in Mobile’s commercial activity in 

November, 1865, compared with his visit the previous June. See After the War, 

385, 402. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Manufacturers of the United, States in 1860; Com¬ 
piled from the Original Returns of the Eighth Census, 14, and Ninth Census of 

the United States: 1870, The Statistics of the Wealth and Industry of the United 
States, 493. 
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nace operators had gone into debt to private individuals during 
the war for services and supplies in order to stay in operation. In 
many cases, the furnace men had incurred these debts because 
the Confederacy had not promptly made its payments for iron. 
Private debts in the South were not voided by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and the furnace operators were faced with paying 
war debts without having reaped war profits. In the case of 
the Shelby Iron Company, the most important of the Alabama 
furnaces, the Confederacy defaulted on over twice as much as 
the company owed its creditors. -1 -'’ Other holders of Confed¬ 
erate contracts doubtless suffered similarly. 43 

Nineteenth century Alabama, as the rest of the South, 
was overwhelmingly agrarian, and the impact of the Civil War 
upon agriculture was the conflict’s most serious economic ef¬ 
fect. Much of the loss was due to the failure of the Confed¬ 
eracy. For example, the 1860 estimated value of slaves in Ala¬ 
bama was $200,000,000, capital which evaporated with war’s 
end. 45 


Agricultural losses, however, owed much more to physical 
destruction than did industrial losses. Particularly damaging 
was the loss of livestock. Military operations in Alabama 
were primarily cavalry operations, and horses and mules were 
sought as mounts by both sides. Union troops on the move 
were commonly provisioned with sugar, salt, and coffee, with 
other supplies to be taken from the country-side. Confederate 
tax-in-kind warehouses were sources for some supplies, but 
meat — whether beef, pork, or poultry — was generally taken 
from private citizens. (Flour, also, was a popular target for 
soldiers.) As a result of these factors, livestock figures for 
Alabama in 1870 were considerably lower than those for 1860. 
The number of horses declined by 87 per cent over the war 
decade, mules by 32 per cent, oxen by 33 per cent, cows by 26 
per cent, other cattle by 43 per cent, sheep by 35 per cent, and 

4} Robert H, McKenzie, "A History of the Shelby Iron Company, 1865-1881” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Alabama, 1971), 6. 

44 Research in legal records on this point is needed. An introduction to the subject 
is Erwin C. Surrency, "The Legal Effects of the Civil War,” American Journal 
of Legal History, V (1961), 145-65. 

There were 435,080 slaves in Alabama in 1860, valued at perhaps an average of 
$500 each. U. S. Bureau of the Census, Population of the United States in 1860; 
Compiled from the Original Returns of the Eighth Census , 7. 
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swine by 59 per cent. These losses, coupled with a 42 per 
cent loss in assessed value of farm implements over the decade, 
resulted in a 20 per cent reduction in the amount of acreage 
under cultivation from 1860 to 1870. Real estate values had 
plummeted; the value of farms in Alabama in 1870 was only 
81 per cent of 1860’s figure. 46 

An analysis of Civil War damage in Alabama therefore 
suggests several points that should be kept in mind when con¬ 
sidering the South as a whole. In the first place, physical 
damage varied from place to place, and it is misleading^ to 
take the most vivid examples of destruction as characteristic 
of the entire South. Secondly, damage cannot be attributed 
solely to the Federals, and it is a mistake to consider troop be¬ 
havior at any one place as indicative of the general moral na¬ 
ture of Union troopers. The South has too often assumed a 
position of false moral superiority on this point, since southern 
troops had very little opportunity to roam about in northern 
territory. On the other hand, there is the case of southern 
prisoner of war camps, and it is also misguided to assume that 
Andersonville reflected the general moral character of the 
South. 47 Thirdly, the impact of the physical damage varied. 
Agriculture was hard hit, but the impact was due more to 
the loss of livestock (and manpower) than to destruction, of 
physical facilities. Transportation and industry, on the other 
hand, were not nearly so devastated by physical wreckage as 
has long been maintained. Losing the war, with the resultant 
collapse of financial institutions, reorganization of the labor 
system, and dislocation of trade channels, played a far more 

“U. S. Bureau of the Census, Agriculture of the United States in 1860; Compiled 
from the Original Returns of the Eighth Census, 2-3; U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
Ninth Census: 1870, The Statistics of the Wealth and Industry of the United 
States, 86-87. Sellers, "The Economic Incidence of the Civil War,” 179-91, 
develops calculations for the South as a whole. Not only was livestock taken 
as needed, but Wilson had 500 surplus horses and mules killed at Selma and 
thrown into the Alabama River. Wilson, Under the Old Flag, II, 238. A recent 
synthesis of earlier research on southern agricultural problems following the war 
may be found in Theodore Saloutos, The Farmer Movements in the South: 
1861-1933 (Berkeley, 1960), 1-30. For Alabama, see Cook "Restoration and 
Innovation: Alabamians Adjust to Defeat, 1865-1867,” 98-115. Paul W. Gates, 
Agriculture and the Civil War (New York, 1965) performs the task of its title 
but does not extend beyond 1865. 

* 7 The charges and countercharges of moral superiority on the point of wartime 
conduct are but a reverse replay of the antebellum accusations regarding slavery, 
and are no more profitable to understanding. 
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important role in the postbellum South’s nonagricultural prob¬ 
lems than did wartime destruction, and the failure of the Con¬ 
federacy had not a little to do with postwar agricultural diffi¬ 
culties as well. 48 

Finally, one may speculate as to why the image of the 
prostrate South took on its distinctive characteristics of wide¬ 
spread and total destruction at the hands of Federal invaders. 
The answer naturally lies in an examination of who wrote the 
history. The history of the South following the Civil War was 
for the most part in the hands of those who had lost the most 
in the conflict and who had made an idealogical commitment to 
the Confederacy. In Alabama, for example, these were men 
of agrarian background who were particularly sensitive to the 
war’s impact upon agriculture and men who had in many cases 
served the Confederacy. 4 ' 4 As the hallowed Lost Cause was 


48 The question of the impact of the Civil War upon industrialization in the United 
States has been debated with vigor since the publication of Thomas C. Cochran’s 
"Did the Civil War Retard Industrialization?” Mississippi Valley Historical Re¬ 
view, XLVIII (September, 1961), 197-210. See Harry N. Scheiber, "Economic 
Change in the Civil War Era: An Analysis of Recent Studies,” Civil War History, 
XI (December, 1965), 396-411. The separate question of the war’s impact upon 
the South’s industrialization has not been as earnestly pursued. Our most able 
econometricians still are devoting their best energies to the debate over the 
profitability and economic nature of slavery. See for example Alfred H. Conrad, 
et. al., "Slavery as an Obstacle to Economic Growth in the United States: A 
Panel Discussion,” Journal of Economic History , XXVII (December, 1967), 
518-60. Some attention to the South’s post-Civil War economic development 
may be found in Stanley L. Engerman, "The Economic Impact of the Civil War,” 
Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, III (Spring, 1966), 176-99. The subject 
needs study, both by quantitative and more traditional methods. 


* 9 John Hardy, who wrote a history of Selma, was an exception. He was anti¬ 
secession, anti-Confederate, and post-bellum Radical Republican. See Milo B. 
Howard, Jr., "John Hardy and John Reid: Two Selma Men of Letters,” Alabama 
Review, XXII (January, 1969), 44-52. Writers of more comprehensive works 
were characterized by agrarian and Confederate backgrounds. John W. DuBose 
volunteered for a state cavalry unit in 1860, served as a Confederate staff non¬ 
commissioned officer (owing to deafness) for the duration of the war, apd 
struggled to revive a plantation in Marengo County after the conflict. Although 
a lawyer rather than a planter, Hilary A. Herbert served as a colonel in the 
Confederate army, saw heavy fighting, and was severely wounded. Lawrence D. 
Miller was too young for the fighting, but his father served in the Confederate 
legislature of South Carolina, and after moving to Alabama in 1872, he 
(Lawrence) operated a large farm in Calhoun County, See Thomas M. Owen, 
History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography (4 vols.; Chicago, 
1921), III, 511, 798, and IV, 1204. 
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enshrined in the years after the war, it was not difficult to fuse j 
the economic setback to agriculture with the need to preserve 
the sanctity of the Lost Cause. As a result, commentators em¬ 
phasized the damage caused by invading Yankees (one is 
tempted to say “outside agitators”) and played down the dis¬ 
astrous results of the failure of the Cause; they also extend 
the concept of crippling devastation to all areas of economic 
activity, transportation and industry as well as agriculture. 

As Vernon L. Wharton has pointed out, when more pro¬ 
fessional historians began writing their syntheses in the early 
twentieth century, a comprehensive story of Reconstruction 
had already been formulated. 50 Alabama’s historian at this 
point, Walter L. Fleming, was the son of an Alabama planter 
who had been rudely treated by the events of Civil War and 
Reconstru ction. 51 

None of the foregoing is to insist that Alabama’s experi¬ 
ence was typical of the South as a whole, nor is it to suggest 
that there was not real and crippling damage done to the 
South by Federal troops. The North, after all, won the con¬ 
flict. What is suggested is that Alabama’s experience is a 
guide for further and much needed state and local studies and 
that the matter of wartime damage has many facets which need 
to be recognized. 


’’Wharton, "Reconstruction”, Writing Southern History, Link and Patrick, eds. 
298. 

“Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography, III, 587-88. 
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HISTORY OF THE ALABAMA ACADEMY OF HONOR 

by 

C. J. Coley 

On October 29, 1965, Act #15 of the special session of 
the Alabama Legislature became law creating the Alabama 
Academy of Honor. This legislation was designed to* honor 
Living Alabamians who had made a significant contribution 
to the life and times of the State of Alabama and the Nation. 

There were organizations in Alabama that had been in 
existence for a number of years for the purpose of paying tribute 
to outstanding citizens who had passed on to their reward. 
Until the Alabama Academy of Honor was created no such 
vehicle was in existence to pay signal commemoration to those 
still with us. 

Dr. Emmett Bryan Carmichael, a native of Missouri and 
professor and chairman of the Department of Biochemistry, 
University of Alabama in Birmingham, was aware of a plan 
by the state of Missouri to honor living citizens of that state 
who had been particularly outstanding in rendering unselfish 
service toi their fellowman. This group was known as the 
Missouri Academy of Squires. Dr. Carmichael, a citizen of 
Alabama for a good many years, was an educator of note 
possessing more than a passing interest in the affairs of his 
adopted state. He thought long and seriously about proposing 
a project in Alabama that would establish something similar 
to the Missouri Academy of Squires. Under date of March 10, 
1965, Dr. Carmichael sent Governor George C. Wallace of Ala¬ 
bama a letter suggesting that some means of publicly acknowl¬ 
edging the services of those Alabama citizens whose efforts for 
the public good had been particularly meritorious be established 
by legislative edict. The Governor exhibited an interest in this 
recommendation and action began to be in evidence. 

At the time Dr. Carmichael began to communicate with 
Governor Wallace about a proposed Alabama Academy of 
Honor, the Governor became quite busy in national affairs or¬ 
ganizing and promoting his campaign for the presidency of 
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the United States, and as a consequence the Academy of Honor 
proposal did not germinate for a while. Governor Wallace 
was succeeded as Chief Executive of the State by his wife, 
Governor Lurleen Wallace. Dr. Carmichael initiated corre¬ 
spondence with Governor Lurleen Wallace asking that she ac¬ 
tivate the project of the Alabama Academy of Honor, and re¬ 
questing that she appoint a committee to choose the first class 
to be so honored. After a short time in office Governor Lur¬ 
leen Wallace became ill, and was unable to give the leadership 
needed in the Governor’s office. In the course of a few months 
she died. 

Dr. Emmett B. Carmichael has a great deal of that stu!> 
bornness about his makeup that we hear is a characteristic of 
the Missouri mule. In his pleasant but determined way, Dr. 
Carmichael would not be denied. When Lt. Governor Albert 
Brewer succeeded to the governor’s office Dr. Carmichael began 
to communicate with him relative to the dormant legislation 
titled the “Alabama Academy of Honor,” which was in dire need 
of revitalizing. Governor Brewer set to work to fulfill the in¬ 
tent of the Alabama Legislature purporting to honor Ala¬ 
bamians who had invested time, thought, effort and means 
“above and beyond the call of duty”, striving to create a better 
place in which to live for the people of this state. 

The legislation that established the Alabama Academy of 
Honor set out: 

, i 

t 

To create and establish the Alabama Academy of 
Honor; to prescribe its purposes and membership; to 
provide for election of members and officers and for 
the holding of meetings; and to appropriate funds for 
the use of the Academy in carrying out its purposes. 

The act further stipulated: . 

Section 2. The Academy shall be composed of not 
more than 100 living members, and no more than ten 
of such members shall be elected to membership in any 
calendar year. Each person elected for membership 
shall be a distinguishd citizen of Alabama who shall 
be chosen for accomplishment or service greatly bene- 
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fiting the State or for accomplishment or service re¬ 
flecting great credit on the State. Each living Gover¬ 
nor or former governor of Alabama shall be a member 
of the Academy but shall not be counted in the total 
maximum membership nor in the ten members who 
may be elected annually. No more than twenty-five 
percent of the elected members at any time shall be 
from the political field. 

t 

Section 3. The initial ten members of the Academy 
shall be elected by a committee appointed for such pur¬ 
pose by the Governor within 60 days after the effec¬ 
tive date of this Act. Such committee shall consist 
of two members from each congressional district within 
the State. When appointing the committee the Gover¬ 
nor shall select citizens who are outstanding in the 
fields of business and industry, education and fine 
arts, architecture and engineering, labor, agriculture, 
the medical and legal professions, government and poli¬ 
tics, and mass communications. Within 30 days after 
being appointed, the committee shall hold a meeting 
at a time and place designated by the Governor and 
shall elect ten initial members of the Academy herein 
provided. A majority of the committee members shall 
be necessary for the election of each Academy member. 
The committee shall serve until its purpose as herein 
prescribed shall have been carried out. 

Thereafter, new members, not to exceed ten in any ca¬ 
lendar year, shall be elected by the existing members 
of the Academy. A maj ority vote of the existing mem¬ 
bers shall be necessary for the election of each new 
member, and new members shall be chosen in order of 
the highest number of votes received. Nominations 
for new members shall be made by the Academy and 
in writing by citizens of the state. 

4 ' 

t 

The legislation continues. 

Section 4. The Academy shall meet at .least once an¬ 
nually to award new memberships, and shall hold other 
meetings as necessary to carry out its purposes. The 
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time and place shall be designated by the members. A 
majority of the members shall constitute a quorum for 
conducting business. The Academy may make rules 
and regulations necessary to carry out its purposes 
and functions as herein prescribed. 

Section 5. The members of the Academy shall elect 
among themselves a chairman and shall fix his term 
of office. The chairman shall preside over meetings, 
direct the business of the Academy and perform such 
other duties as may be prescribed or delegated to him 
by the Academy. The members shall appoint one of 
their number as secretary who shall keep the minutes 
of each meeting. The Governor’s office shall provide 
such clerical assistance as may be needed by the 
Academy. 

Funding is a part of the Act. 

Section 6. The Academy shall receive an annual appro¬ 
priation not to exceed $2,000, which shall be fixed by 
the legislature during each regular session thereof. 
The appropriation provided shall be used by the 
Academy to pay for stationery, membership certifi¬ 
cates, membership pins or plaques or the like, an an¬ 
nual banquet for members and other such necessary 
or appropriate expenses incurred in carrying out the 
purpose of the Academy. 

Section 7. There is hereby appropriated from the 
general fund in the state treasury $2,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1966, and $2,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1967, for the use of 
the Academy in carrying out the provisions and pur¬ 
poses herein prescribed. 

* 

Section 8. The provisions of this Act are severable. 
If any part of the Act is declared invalid or unconsti¬ 
tutional, such declaration shall not affect the part 
which remains. 

Section 9. This act shall become effective immedi¬ 
ately upon its passage and approval by the Governor, 
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or upon its otherwise becoming a law.” 1 

The committee to nominate the first inductees into the 
Alabama Academy of Honor was named by Governor Albert 
Brewer. They were sixteen in number: Henri Aldridge and 
Bill Hearn of Mobile; Bob Inman of Montgomery; Jake Mer¬ 
rill of Andalusia; Dr. Harry Philpott of Auburn; Judge C. J. 
Coley of Alexander City; Dr. Walter Graham of Wadley; 
Carl C. Morgan of Selma; Dr. Herbert Goldstein of Bessemer; 
Col. Paul Robinson of Marion; Dr. Emmett B. Carmichael and 
Duard LeGrand of Birmingham; A. P. Reich of Gadsden; Mrs. 
James Britain of Jasper; Mrs. Houston Glover of Huntsville; 
and Howell Heflin of Tuscumbia. 

On October 25, 1968, at the request of Governor Brewer, 
the nominating committee met with the chairman, Dr. Emmett 
B. Carmichael, at the State Capitol in Montgomery. After 
long and careful study the following distinguished Alabama 
citizens were chosen to be inducted into the Alabama Academy 
of Honor as the first class. They were: Governor Albert P. 
Brewer; former governors, George C. Wallace, John Patterson 
and James E. Folsom; U.S. Senators Lister Hill and John 
Sparkman. The others were: Mrs. Bertha Smolian, philan- 
throphist of Birmingham; Dr. Frank A. Rose, President of 
the University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa; Frank P. Samford, 
President of Liberty National Life Insurance Company of Bir¬ 
mingham; Paul W. Bryant, head football coach University 
of Alabama; Winton Blount, Postmaster General of the United 
States; Dr. A. G„ Gaston, industrialist of Birmingham; Dr. 
Wernher von Braun, Space Scientist of Huntsville ; and Admiral 
Thomas H. Moorer, Chief of U.S. Naval operations. Former 
Governor John, Patterson was chosen Chairman, of the Ala¬ 
bama Academy of Honor, and Milo B. Howard, Jr., Director 
Alabama Department of Archives and History, was selected 
Secretary. The first induction ceremonies were held in the 
chambers of the Alabama House of Representatives in Mont¬ 
gomery on August 25, 1969, beginning at 11:00 a.m. The Mas¬ 
ter of Ceremonies for the 1969 class was Dr. Emmett Bryan 
Carmichael. Among the comments made by the Master of 
Ceremonies at this impressive affair was^ The Alabama 

‘Act No. 15 Third Special Session 1965. H. 40 Bethea (M) Approved 10:10 a.m. 
10/26/65. 
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Academy of Honor is the only organization: which has. been 
approved by the State Legislature and which recognized ex¬ 
cellence of performance by Alabama citizens in all walks of 
life.” U.S. Senator Lister Hill made a response for members 
of the 1969 class, and in his comments told something of sig¬ 
nificant work done by each inductee on behalf of the state of 
Alabama. 

Milo B. Howard, Jr., Director of the Alabama Department 
of Archives and History, and acting Secretary for the Alabama 
Academy of Honor, read the citation quoted below for each 
nominee and a certificate was presented to each by Dr. Car¬ 
michael. 

The citation read: 

“To bestow honor and recognition upon living Ala¬ 
bamians for their outstanding accomplishments and 
service, the Alabama Academy of Honor was created by 
the State Legislature on October 29, 1965. Each per¬ 
son elected to membership is a distinguished citizen 
of Alabama, chosen for accomplishment or service 
greatly benefiting or reflecting great credit on the 
state.” 

After the ceremonies attended by members of the induc¬ 
tees families, friends and others,, the inductees and members 
of their families attended a delightful luncheon at the Whitley 
Hotel in Montgomery. 

During the formative days of the Alabama Academy of 
Honor, Dr. Emmett B. Carmichael was vigorously pursuing 
the dream that had possessed his mind for many months. 
Among those he communicated with was Ed Ewing, Secretary 
to Governor George Wallace, on August 9, 1965, and August 12, 
1965. On September 8 and October 27, 1965, he was in com¬ 
munication with Representative Malcom, Bethea of Jefferson 
County. Senator Lawrence Dumas, Jr., of Jefferson County 
was the object of Dr. Carmichael’s urgings on May 16, 1967, 
and on August 9, 1968. 

Matters were beginning to take shape in a very definite 
way in 1968, and on August 21 of that year Governor Brewer 
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wrote Dr. Carmichael that he was appointing a committee to 
nominate the inductees for the class of 1969. Howell Heflin 
of Tuscumbia, Alabama, was appointed sub-chairman of a 
group to enact rules and procedures for the election of persons 
to be so honored. This having been done, the machinery was 
oiled and in running condition so that the Alabama Academy 
of Honor could be a going concern and elections continue until 
such group consisted of 100 living members. 

It is a matter of record that only one person has ever 
declined the honor of being elected to the Alabama Academy 
of Honor, and that person was Associate Justice of the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States, Hugo L. Black. Justice 
Black, in declining the invitation, wrote that upon his eleva¬ 
tion to the U.S. Supreme Court he made a vow that he would 
not accept honors, memberships on committees, or other ac¬ 
tivities of this nature throughout his Supreme Court career 
and though he deemed it a great honor to be so selected he 
could not make an exception in this case of the Academy of 
Honor. 

In the course of time former Governor John Patterson, 
Chairman, and Milo B. Howard, Jr., Secretary of the Alabama 
Academy of Honor, began preparations for choosing the next 
class. After recommendations had been received ballots were 
prepared and sent to the existing members of the Alabama 
Academy of Honor. As a result of this voting five prominent 
Alabamians were selected. They were: Dr. Tinsley R. Har¬ 
rison, nationally renowned heart specialist at the University 
of Alabama in Birmingham; head coach J. Ralph Jordan of 
Auburn University, recognized as a leader' of national scope 
in his field; General John C. Persons of Birmingham, soldier, 
financier and civic leader; Dr. Harry M. Philpott, President 
of Auburn University, a leader in the field of education and 
religion; and Albert M. Rains, former Alabama Congressman, 
who had contributed greatly in the legislative councils of our 
nation. 


§; : 


Due to delays of various kinds, the second class of the 
Alabama Academy of Honor was not inducted until May 30, 
1972. At this meeting, held in the chamber of the Alabama 
House of Representatives at Montgomery, Dr. Robert Strong, 
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of the First Presbyterian Church of Montgomery, gave the 
invocation, and the Honorable Albert Rains made the response 
for the class of 1972. 

Milo B. Howard, Jr., read the citations for which the five 
distinguished Alabamians had been so recognized, and former 
Governor John Patterson, representing Governor George Wal¬ 
lace, presented the certificates. The luncheon for the inductees, 
members of their families, current members and others, was 

held at the Whitley Hotel. 

The third class of the Alabama Academy of Honor induc¬ 
tion ceremonies were held in the chamber of the House of 
Representatives at the State Capitol in Montgomery on Sep¬ 
tember 17, 1973. Nine persons had been tapped for this signal 
honor. This Monday morning meeting was filled with antici¬ 
pation by the nominees, their loved ones, friends and neighbors, 
as well as a number of interested persons from all walks of 
life. The decision exercised in choosing the nominees was dif¬ 
ficult because of the prominent Alabamians who had been sug¬ 
gested for such an honor. Nine worthy persons had been 
selected and seven were present for the impressive affair. One 
had died since being elected and another was prevented from 
being present because of the death of a near relative in his 

wife’s family. 

The nine persons inducted into the Alabama Acadmy of 
Honor on this occasion were Emmett Bryan Carmichael, a bio¬ 
chemist at the University of Alabama in Birmingham and a 
leader in the field of higher education; Paul Grist of Selma, 
who had made an outstanding record as a leader of youth; For¬ 
est David Mathews, President of the University of Alabama; 
Thomas Dameron Russell, an Alexander City industrialist and 
philanthrophist; Frank Edward Spain, attorney, businessman, 
and philanthrophist of Birmingham; Mervyn Hayden Sterne of 
Birmingham, investment banker and philanthrophist (Mr. 
Sterne had died prior to the ceremony.); Ernest Stone, Presi¬ 
dent of Jacksonville State University; Joseph F. Volker, Presi¬ 
dent of the University of Alabama in Birmingham; Leslie 
Stephen Wright, President of Samford University (Dr. Wright 
was unable to attend because of the death of a close relative of 

his wife.). 
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Former Governor John M. Patterson, Chairman of Ala¬ 
bama Academy of Honor, presided at the meeting. The invoca¬ 
tion was offered by the Reverend Charles H. Douglass, Rector 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, Montgomery. Milo B. Howard, Jr., 
Secretary of Alabama Academy of Honor, read the citations 
and Governor George Wallace presented the certificates. 

Following the induction ceremonies in the Chamber of 
the House of Representatives the honorees and members of 
their immediate families together with current members of the 
Academy, were guests of Governor and Mrs. George C. Wallace 
at the Governor’s Mansion for a delightful and delicious 
luncheon. 

This being the third class of the Alabama Academy of 
Honor more and more attention was being accorded this affair 
by the news media of the state. There were greater numbers 
of photographers, news reporters, and representatives of tele¬ 
vision and radio on hand. There was wide reporting of the 
selectees and what contribution each had made to their fellow 
man in the State of Alabama and throughout the Nation. One 
could see the evidence of more editorials commending the va¬ 
rious inductees for the services they had rendered to make the 
state of Alabama a better place in which to live. 

Former Governor John Patterson as chairman, and Milo B. 
Howard, Jr., as secretary of the Academy have done yeoman 
service since the first operational days and these two gentlemen, 
together with former U.S. Senator Lister Hill and Dr. Car¬ 
michael, have been willing to count ballots and prepare state¬ 
ments for the news media as to who the nominees are and what 
contributions they have made. It should be recorded here that 
Milo Howard and the Department of Archives and History of 
Alabama have been the vehicle through which much of the 
work has been channeled. 

With the third class of the Alabama Academy of Honor 
now history, it became necessary to begin work for the fourth 
class of this prestigious organization. In early August 1974, 
announcements were forthcoming from the ^Alabama Academy 
of Honor that ten people had been chosen to be inducted into 
this select group. They would be honored for services they 
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had rendered to their fellow man in Alabama and elsewhere. 
Again, the meeting place for the induction ceremonies was the 
chamber of the House of Representatives at the State Capitol 
in Montgomery. The meeting began at 11:00 in the morning 
with the Honorable John M. Patterson presiding. The invoca¬ 
tion was given by the Reverend Father Francis Cusack. Milo B. 
Howard, Jr., secretary, read the citations and Governor Wal¬ 
lace presented the certificates. Remarks were offered by Dr. 
David Mathews, President of the University of Alabama and 
a member of the Academy of Honor. Judge C. J. Coley re¬ 
sponded for the members of the class of 1974. Those of the 
1974 class inducted on this auspicious occasion were Clinton 
Jackson Coley, Alexander City banker, civic leader, and his¬ 
torian ; Donald Comer, Jr., President of Avondale Mills, finan¬ 
cier and industrialist; Luther H. Foster, President of Tuskegee 
Institute, nationally recognized for his leadership in race rela¬ 
tions ; Howell Thomas Heflin, of Tuscumbia, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Alabama and advocate of judicial re¬ 
form in this state; Samuel Richardson Hill, Jr., Vice-President 
for Health Affairs, University of Alabama Medical Center, 
Birmingham, a proponent of extended health services in this 
state (Dr. Hill was unable to be present as he was out of the 
country at the time); John Webster Kirkland, world renowned 
vascular surgeon and teacher at the University of Alabama 
School of Medicine in Birmingham; Thomas Seay Lawson, As¬ 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court of Alabama and a leader 
in the field of higher education of this state; J. Craig Smith, 
Chairman of the Board of Avondale Mills, leader in the field 
of textiles and a fighter for good government; Hudson Strode, 
author, University of Alabama Journalism teacher and world 
traveler (Dr. Strode was unable to be present because of ill¬ 
ness) ; and, Luther Leondias Terry, former Surgeon General 
of the United States, renowned physician and surgeon and leader 
in world health organizations. 

September 8, 1975, was" the date set for the induction of the 
Fifth Class of the Alabama Aacdemy of Honor. The ten per¬ 
sons chosen for this honor were selected from a large number 
of nominees who had distinguished themselves in many ways. 

Eleven o’clock was the hour set for the installation cere¬ 
mony held in the chamber of the House of Representatives and 
presided over by former Governor John Patterson. Dr. Em- 
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mett B. Carmichael acted as Secretary, inasmuch as Milo B. 
Howard, Jr., was one of the inductees on this occasion. Mr. 
Howard had served as Secretary at the four previous cere¬ 
monies. There was wide spread interest in the choice of the 
ten distinguished Alabamians whose careers had been marked 
by notable achievements and who well deserved recognition. 

Governor George C. Wallace entered the chamber promptly 
at eleven o’clock. The large number of people present stood 
and applauded. The Reverend Albert D. Perkins, III, curate 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Montgomery, gave the invo¬ 
cation. The Honorable John Patterson continued the meeting 
with a warm welcome and introduced Alabama Supreme Court 
Justice Thomas S. Lawson, who offered pertinent comments 
defining the purpose of the Alabama Academy of Honor. He 
spoke representing the membership of the Academy. 

The press, radio and television were well represented. Dr. 
Carmichael read the citations and Governor Wallace presented 
the plaques to: Rucker Agee, Birmingham investment banker, 
historian, and civic leader; James Browning Allen, junior 
United States Senator from Alabama, and long time worker for 
good government; Joseph Linyer Bedsole of Mobile, industrialist 
and philanthrophist; Ben Screws Gilmer, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
communications executive, civic leader, and churchman; Milo 
Barrett Howard, Jr., historian, author, and churchman; Charles 
D. McCallum, Jr., dental school dean and physician, teacher 
and author; Earl Mason McGowin, business executive and po¬ 
litical leader; George Mosley Murray, churchman and youth 
leader; Julia Walker Russell, educator and philanthrophist; 
William James Rushton, soldier, business executive and church¬ 
man. 

After the last inductee was presented Chairman Patter¬ 
son introduced Mrs. Julia Walker Russell of Alexander City, 
who offered observations as to the responsibilities of the ten 
persons who had been admitted to membership. Her words 
were well chosen and meaningful. 

After the benediction by Reverend Perking all the members 
of the Alabama Academy of Honor present, together with mem¬ 
bers of their immediate families went to the Governor’s Man- 
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sion to accept the hospitality of Governor and Mrs. Wallace 
for a delicious luncheon. 

This concluded another memorable chapter in the history of 
the Alabama Academy of Honor. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

Hamilton, Peter J. (7 olontal Mobile. Edited by Charles O. 

Summersell. (University, Alabama: The University Press, 

1976. Pp. 594 -f- cxvii. 817.50). 

Probably one of the most significant and lasting contribu¬ 
tions of Alabama to the observance of the bicentennial of 
American independence is the issuance, under sponsorship of 
the Alabama Bicentennial Commission, of a new edition of 
Peter J. Hamilton’s Colonial Mobile. 

This new edition, the fifth, is a reprint of the third, 1910, 
edition with additional important material supplied by Dr. 
Charles Grayson Summersell, the editor. 

Dr. Hamilton’s history of Mobile and the surrounding area 
of the central Gulf Coast has long been recognized as one of 
the classics of American regional history. 

The 1910 edition, which was revised and enlarged by the 
author, is the definitive one, containing much information not 
found in the 1897 and 1898 editions. This was reprinted in 
1952 in observance of the two hundred and fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of the founding of Mobile, by the First National Bank 
of Mobile. The 1952 edition was a limited one, intended pri¬ 
marily for presentation to stockholders of the bank, and since 
its exhaustion the book has been out of print and unavailable 
except on the rare book market. Its return to print is a boon 

to historians and history fanciers alike. 

Dr. Summersell, long-time head of the History Department 
of the University of Alabama, and dean of Alabama historians, 
who was chosen by the University of Alabama Press to edit 
this edition of Colonial Mobile, has not undertaken to revise 
Hamilton’s text. His contribution is a scholarly study of Hamil¬ 
ton’s life and work, and an exhaustive bibliography. 

Hamilton is studied in depth in the context of the contem¬ 
porary literary scene in Mobile, and in his professional rela¬ 
tionships with other historians and with the scholarly media 
of his day. A number of generally overlooked publications are 
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revealed here, and a good case is made for a closer look at his 
fugitive work. Among the more interesting relationships 
studied is that with Thomas M. Owen. 

Dr. SummerselPs bibliography will probably be, to the 
working historian, the most important contribution of this 
edition to the t-'ols of the trade. Starting with the works cited 
by Hamilton, then going on to publications which Hamilton 
would have welcomed had they been available to him, and wind¬ 
ing up with all other known worthwhile contributions to a study 
of the history of Mobile and its area, the bibliography is by 
far the most exhaustive in its field. Its thoroughness indicates 
that it may well be the fruit of a lifetime of collecting on the 
part of Dr. Summersell. 

In all, this edition of Colonial Mobile is by far the best. 
Let us hope that we do not have to face, in the foreseeable 
future, the dreary prospect of this fine book being out of print 
again. 


Caldwell Delaney 
Museum Director 
City of Mobile 


Edward Kimber. A Relation, or Journal, of a Late Expedition 
to the Gates of St. Augustine, on Florida. (Bicentennial 
Floridiana Facsimile Series.) Edited by John Jay Tepaske, 
(Gainesville, Florida: The University Presses of Florida, 
1976, Pp. xliv + 36. Introduction, notes, and index. 
$ 6 . 00 .) 

The Bicentennial Commission of Florida and Professor 
Samuel Proctor, the General Editor of the Bicentennial Flo¬ 
ridiana Facsimile Series, are to be commended first for the 
fine volumes in this series that have previously been publ¬ 
ished and secondly for this volume at hand. This volume is 
a facsimile reproduction of the 1744 edition of the Relation 
which was originally published in the form of a letter “to the 
Reverend Mr. Isaac K[imbe]r” from a “Gentleman, Voluntier 
in the said Expedition.” 
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The gentleman volunteer was Edward Kimber who was at 
various times a soldier, editor, compiler, and novelist. Kimber 
came to North America at the tender age of twenty-three in 
the fall of 1742 arriving at New York in November; he sailed 
southward to Maryland and Virginia and arrived in Georgia on 
; January 7, 1748. He spent the next fifteen months in the ser¬ 
vice of Georgia and Governor James Oglethorpe. 

j 

I Kimber writes in the first person in the flowery manner 

I of the early eighteenth century; yet he is at the same time 
fresh and enjoyable. He narrates the events from February 26 
to March 31, 1743, as a participant in the Georgia expedition 
? against Spanish St. Augustine, Florida. He provides an un- 
| usual insight into this little known border warfare which was 
I an episode in the larger struggle for empire between Spain and 
j England. The fact that the campaign was neither a success 
J or failure, but a colorful exercise in military chess allows Kim- 
| ber to finish his narrative with high praise for Oglethorpe de- 
| daring he possessed “every civil and military virtue.” He left 
I Georgia in March, 1744, and after a brief visit in South Caro- 
| lina returned to England in July, 1744. 

I Professor John Tepaske's editing merits praise, with only 
| one minor reservation. His introduction provides excellent 
j biographical data about Kimber and the original publication of 
| the Relation. However his synopsis of the St. Augustine expe- 
j dition could have been briefer leaving to the reader the first 
| hand experience of discovering Kimber’s youthful exuberance 
| for his marital experience in North America. It was a delight 
| to read, and it is certainly a valuable publication. 

I James P. Pate 

| Livingston University 


| Rose Meyers, A History of Baton Rouge, 1699-1812. (Louisiana 
| State University Press, Baton Rouge, 1976. Pp. xiii -4- 149. 

I $10.00). 

I The colonial history of Louisiana, that i§, the greater Mis- 
1 sissippi Valley, is one of the most neglected areas of study in 
I American historiography, due, in large part, to the lack of pub- 
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lished source material on which, scholars depend for proper 
statistical and factual data. Thus, this new addition to colonial 
literature on the Latin South is welcomed, recording as it does 
the development of one of the earliest settlements on the Great 
River. 

Beginning her narrative in 1699, the common date given for 
Lower Louisiana’s beginning, the author traces French activity 
in the region, mentions in some detail the aboriginal occupants 
and their culture, and convincingly concludes that at the end 
of the French period, little had been accomplished of permanent 
nature — “the concession at Baton Rouge simply dropped from 
sight.” 

By the Treaty of Paris in 1763, the English king ruled West 
Florida, which included Baton Rouge, and under England, the 
settlement prospered dramatically. During the period, a great 
many Anglo-Americans rushed into the area, claiming free land 
and boosting the economy. Here, too, seeds of revolution were 
sprouting. Not quite French, not yet Spanish, and by no 
means purely English, the common man was becoming, perhaps 
unwittingly, American. The author’s interpretation of Baton 
Rouge under the Union Jack is both entertaining and thought- 
provoking for anyone interested in revolutionary history. 

After sixteen years of British rule, the Spaniards, under 
Bernardo de Galvez, captured and held Baton Rouge. But even 
under the enlightened depotism of the Spanish governor, the 
colonials were dissatisfied — many were second and third gen¬ 
eration “Americans” and even those of Latin blood had learned 
to live as free men, beholden to no foreign ruler. Discontent 
and restless at not being a part of the American territory which, 
since 1803, practically surrounded them, the colonials, in 1810, 
created the Republic of West Florida, declaring themselves free 
and independent of Spain and France — and willing to defend 
the brash statement. Almost immediately, however, they co¬ 
vertly offered themselves to the United States and, as covertly, 
the offer was accepted. The “Town, Fort and District of Baton 
Rouge” was occupied by the United States in 1810, and became 
a part of the Union, with the rest of the state, in 1812. 

While this brief history, begun as a master’s thesis, is based 
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to a large degree on secondary sources, the author has used 
selected primary sources wisely, notably, “The Archives of the 
Spanish Government of West Florida,” various early maps, and 
contemporary accounts and early publications. Without doubt, 
a more thorough search of available foreign archives would have 
revealed more details and answered more questions. Too, re¬ 
search in neighboring parish archives throughout the state 
would have made the work definitive — but with the present 
condition and inaccesability of the state’s colonial archives, 
such a criticism is not quite fair. 

Winston De Ville, Fellow 
American Society of Genealogists 
New Orleans 


William Ivy Hair. Carnival of Fury: Robert Charles and the 

New Orleans Race Riot of 1900. (Baton Rouge: LSU 

Press, 1976. Pp. xvi + 216 cloth $8.95.) 

On July 27, 1900, a young black laborer named Robert 
Charles shot twenty-seven white citizens in New Orleans. Fa¬ 
talities included two city policemen and two private citizens. 
Before Charles himself was killed by a mob, a full-fledged race 
riot erupted in the streets of the Cresent City, leaving three 
blacks dead and an undetermined number of both races in the 
hospital. 

Professor Hair’s study concentrates on the society (black 
and white) that produced a man like Robert Charles. For the 
most part, Hair’s narrative is lively and well-written. There 
are a few scattered examples of infelicitous language, such as 
the author’s reference to the “biracial, partly Yankeefied gov¬ 
ernment in Mississippi” (page 10). Also, an, explanation is 
needed in regard to the Mississippi “Independent Party,’ a co¬ 
alition of black and white farmers” in the early 1880’s (page 
17). Was this organization akin to the groups that later swelled 
the Populist ranks throughout the South in the 1890’s? 

Hair deals at great length with race relations in New Or¬ 
leans during the 1890’s. His considerations of violence, prosti¬ 
tution, and Jim Crow regulations are comprehensive and candid. 
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Apparently, New Orleans, like her Gulf Coast neighbor, Mo¬ 
bile, was never able to administer a rigid color barrier because 
of the presence of Creoles and other mixed races. The segre¬ 
gation of trolley cars presented an especially thorny problem. 
Even though the citizens of New Orleans remained indifferent 
about segregated cars, the state legislature passed a Jim Crow 
law in the autumn of 1900. One owner of a New Orleans street 
car company complained that “our conductors are men of in¬ 
telligence, but the greatest ethnologist the world ever saw would 
be at a loss to classify street car passengers in this city” 
(page 140). 

This small volume is illustrative of some of the problems 
inherent in reconstructing biographies of black Americans from 
skimpy, inconclusive sources. Hair has carefully consulted 
manuscript census records, New Orleans municipal sources, and 
obscure Mississippi newspapers, such as the Rolling Fork Deer 
Creek Pilot. A comprehensive social history of New Orleans 
emerges from this mass of material. For students of Jim Crow 
rule after 1890, this book is a must. However, anyone looking 
for a detailed account of Robert Charles will be disappointed. 
Considering the paucity of primary sources, Hair has produced 
a remarkable vivid story of Charles’ life. Unfortunately, Hair 
frequently delves into the realm of speculative reasoning. Cre¬ 
ative speculation is often a valuable historical tool, but in this 
case, more concrete evidence is badly needed. 

Although Professor Hair may not classify himself as an 
urbanist, his work should become an important addition to the 
rapidly growing body of literature concerning urban life in 
the New South. 


David E. Alsobrook 
National Archives 
Washington, D. C. 


John Richard Alden. The South in the Revolution, 1763-1789. 
Vol. Ill of 10 vols. of A History of the South. Edited by 
Wendell Holmes Stephenson and E. Melton Coultier. (Baton 
Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University Press & The Lit¬ 
tlefield Fund for Southern History of the University of 
Texas, 1976. Pp. 400. $6.95 in paperback). 
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For far too many years it has been insinuated that the 
history of the South either begins in the 1850’s or with the 1860 
election of Abraham Lincoln as President of the United States. 
John Richard Alden has gene a long way towards correcting 
this misconception. A great debt is owed to Mr. Alden and 
those others who have made this volume and the rest of the 
series a reality. 

John Richard Alden has produced an excellent work in his 
volume, The South in the Revolution, 1763-1789. He has given 
the reader an exceptional general understanding of this im¬ 
portant period of Southern History. In this valuable volume, 
he has given the reader more than just a military, or a social, 
or a political history of the South. But rather, he has developed 
an interesting and yet scholarly blend and understanding of 
what was happening in the South during our nation’s struggle 
for independence. 

This volume stands by itself, even if it were not a part 
of the larger work, The History of the South. If the other 
volumes in this set are as good as Alden’s, then this series 
is truly as definitive a history of the South, as has yet been 
written. Now, with the release of the series in the less ex¬ 
pensive paperback edition, the student of Southern History can 
now easily afford to collect the entire set. This paperback 
release should also encourage colleges and universities to re¬ 
evaluate their Southern History programs. For far too long, 
Southern history courses in most of those colleges and univer¬ 
sities, that is those which even offer such a program, have 
been limited to two general courses. The first of these dealing 
with the War Between the States, and Reconstruction, and the 
second seeing the South as a kind of second class area of the 
United States from the end of Reconstruction on into the 
Twentieth century. 

Alden in The South in the Revolution, 1763-1789 has given 
an indepth understanding of the Old South in one of its most 
important periods of its development. He gives a view of 
Camelot at the apex of its social and political development. 
It has been said that to know a person one must know and 
understand that persons’ development and the forces that have 
interacted upon that person to form his or her character. The 
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same is true in trying to understand the South and her people. 
To understand them you must know them and to know them 
you must know and understand the forces that have inter¬ 
acted upon them to cause their development. This is exactly 
what John Richard Alden has done with the South in the period 

of the American Revolution. 


Winston E. Walker, III 
Alabama State Department 
of Archives & History 



